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THE WHITE DOVE. 



! spotless and pure, 
Sweet bird of the snowy- white wing ; 
So gentle and meek, yet so lovely thou art, 
Thy loveliness touches and gladdens my heart. 
Like the first early blossoms of spring. 



There are birds of a summer-land, gentle Dove, 
WhoBe plumage than thine ia more bright-. 




2 W00DN0TK8. 

The humming-bird there, and the gay paroquet, — 
But even than they thou art lovelier yet, 
Sweet bird with the plumage of white. 

For purity rests on thy feathers of snow, 

Thy dark eye is sad, gentle Dove ; 
And e'en in the varying tones of thy coo, 
There's an accent of sadness and tenderness too, 

Like the soft farewell whisper of love. 

The eagle is queen of the cliff and the wave, 

And she flaps her wild wing in the sky ; 
The song of the lark will enrapture, 'tis true, 
When no one would list to my white dove's soft coo, 
No one — save her young ones — and I. 

Farewell, then, sweet Dove! if the winter is cold, 

May the spring with her blossoms appear 
In sunny-clad beauty, to waken the song 
Of the sweet-throated warblers the forest among, 
And the nest of my fav'rite to cheer. 
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THE WOUNDED EAGLE. 

Mxt. ftemanrf. 

Eaglb ! this is not thy sphere ! 
Warrior-bird, "what seek'st thou here ? 
Wherefore, by the fountain's brink, 
Doth thy royal pinion sink ? 
Wherefore, on the violet's bed, 
Layest thou thus thy drooping head ? 
Thou, that hold'st the blast in scorn, 
Thou, " that wear'st the wings of morn." 

Eagle ! wilt thou not arise ! 
Look upon thine own bright skies ! 
Lift thy glance ! the fiery sun 
There his pride of place has won ; 



«* «» 
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And the mounting lark is there, 
And sweet sound hath fiU'd the air : 
Hast thou left that realm on high ? 
— Oh, it can be but to die ! 

Eagle ! Eagle ! thou hast bow'd 
From thine empire in the cloud ! 
Thou that hadst etherial birth, 
Thou hast stoop'd too near the earth, 
And the hunter's shaft hath found thee : 
— Wherefore didst thou leave thy place, 
Creature of a kingly race ? 

Wert thou weary of thy throne ? 
Was the sky's dominion lone ? 
Chill and lone it well might be, 
Yet that mighty wing was free ! 
Now that chain is o'er thee cast ; 
From thy heart the blood flows fast ; 
— Woe for gifted souls and high ! 
Is not such their destiny ? 



n 
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BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 

^Irv- TOflfcUm. 

Hioh on yon poplar, clad in glossiest green, 
The orange, black-capp'd Baltimore is seen ; 
The broad extended boughs still please him best, 
Beneath their bending skirts he hangs his nest ; 
There his sweet mate, secure from every harm, 
Broods o'er her spottedstore, and wraps them warm; 
lists to the noontide hum of busy bees, 
Her partner's mellow song, the brook, the breeze; 
These day by day the lonely hours deceive, 
From dewy morn to slow descending eve. 
Two weeks elapsed, behold ! a helpless crew 
Claim all her care, and her affection too ; 
On wings of love the assiduous nurses fly, 
Flowers, leaves, and boughs, abundant food supply; 
Glad chants their guardian as abroad he goes, 
And waving breezes rock them to repose* 
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THE LARK. 
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Mtvmtfs 1st Wtntztsauv. 

When I behold the Lark up spring 

To meet the bright sun joyfully, 
How he forgets to poise his wing 

In his gay spirit's revelry; 
Alas ! that mournful thoughts should spring 

E'en from the happy songster's glee ! 
Strange, that such gladdening sight should bring 

Not joy, but pining care to me. 

I thought my heart had known the whole 

Of love, but small its knowledge proved ; 
For still the more my longing soul 

Loves on, itself the while unloved : 
She stole my heart, myself she stole, 

And all I prized from me removed ; 
She left me but the fierce control 

Of vain desires for her I loved. 
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All self-command is now gone by, 

E'er since the luckless hour when she 
Became a mirror to my eye, 

Whereon I gazed complacently. 
Thou fatal mirror ! there I spy 

Love's image ; and my doom shall be, 
Like young Narcissus, thus to sigh, 

And thus expire, beholding thee. 



THE REDBREAST. 



Soijn &ant*. 



Sweet social bird, with breast of red, 
How prone 's my heart to favour thee ! 

Thy look oblique, thy prying head, 
Thy gentle affability ; 

Thy cheerful song in winter's cold, 
And, when no other lay is heard, 

Thy visits paid to young and old, 
Where fear appals each. q&£x\&&. 
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Thy friendly heart, thy nature mild, 

Thy meekness and docility, 
Creep to the love of man and child, 

And win thine own felicity. 

The gleanings of the sumptuous board, 
Convey'd by some indulgent fair, 

Are in a nook of safety stored, 

And not dispensed till thou art there. 

In stately hall and rustic dome, 
The gaily-robed and homely poor 

Will watch the hour when thou shalt come, 
And bid thee welcome to the door. 

The herdsman on the upland hill, 
The ploughman in the hamlet near, 

Are prone thy little paunch to fill, 
And pleased thy little psalm to hear. 

The woodman, seated on a log, 
His meat divides atween the three ; 

And now himself, and. now his dog, 
And now he casts a crumb to thee. 

For thee a feast the schoolboy strews 
At noontide, when the form '* forsook ; 
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A worm to thee the delver throws, 
And angler when he baits a hook. 

At tents where tawny gipsies dwell, 
In woods where hunters chase the hind, 

And at the hermit's lonely cell, 

Dost thou some crumbs of comfort find. 

Nor are thy little wants forgot, 
In beggar's hut or Crispin's stall ; 

The miser only feeds thee not, 
Who suffers ne'er a crumb to fall. 

The youth who strays, with dark design, 
To make each well-stored nest a prey, 

If dusky hues denote them thine, 
Will draw his pilfering hands away. 

The finch a spangled robe may wear, 
The nightingale delightful sing, 

The lark ascend most high in air, 
The swallow fly most swift on wing. 

The peacock's plumes in pride may swell, 

The parrot prate eternally ; 
But yet no bird man loves so well 

As thou with thy wm^ciitoj , 
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THE JACKDAW. 



// 



There is a bird, who by his coat, 
And by the hoarseness of hie note, 

Might be supposed a crow ; 
A great frequenter of the church, 
Where, bishop-like, he finds a perch, 

And dormitory too. 

Above the steeple shines a plate, 
That turns, and turns, to indicate 

From what point blows the weather; 
Look up — your brains begin to swim, 
"Tis in the clouds — that pleases him. 

He chooses it the rather. 

Fond of the speculative height. 
Thither he wings hia airy flight, 

And thence securely sees 
The bustle and the raree-show. 
That occupy mankind below. 

Secure, and at hia ease. 
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You think, no doubt, lie sits and muses 
On future broken bones and bruises, 

If he should chance to fall. 
No ; not a single thought like that 
Employs his philosophic pate, 

Or troubles it at all. 

He sees that this great round-about, 
The world, with all its motley rout, 

Church, army, physic, law ; 
Its customs, and its businesses, 
Is no concern at all of his, 

And says — what says he ? — Caw. 

Thrice happy bird ! I too have seen 
Much of the vanities of men ; 

And, sick of having seen 'em, 
Would cheerfully these limbs resign 
For such a pair of wings as thine, 

And such a head between 'em. 
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ROBIN REDBREAST AND BUTTERFLY. 

matUStnorti). 

What ail'd thee, Robin, that thou could' st pursue 
A beautiful creature. 
That is gentle by nature ! 
Beneath the summer sky 
From flower to flower let him fly; 
// "Txb all that he wishes to do. 
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The cheerer thou of our indoor sadness, 
He is the friend of our summer gladness ; 
What hinders, then, that ye should be 
Playmates in the sunny weather, 
And fly about in the air together ! 
His beautiful bosom is drest 
In crimson as bright as thine own ; 
If thou would'st be happy in thy vest, 
O pious bird ! whom man loves best, 
Love him, or leave him alone ! 



THE SWALLOW'S RETURN. 

Welcome, welcome, feather* d stranger, 

Now the sun bids nature smile ; 
Safe arrived, and free from danger, 

Welcome to our blooming. isle ! 
Still twitter on my lonely roof, 

And hail me at the dawn of day, 
Each morn the recollected proof 

Of time that ever fleets away. 




// 
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Fond of sunshine, fond of shade, 

Fond of skies serene and clear, 
Ev'n transient storms thy joy invade 

In fairest seasons of the year : 
What makes thee seek a milder clime, 

What bids thee shun the wintry gale, 
How know'st thou thy departing time ? 

Hail! wondrous bird! hail, Swallow, hail! 

Sure something more to thee is given, 

Than myriads of the feather'd race, 
Some gift divine, some spark from heaven, 

That guides thy flight from place to place : 
Still freely come, still freely go, 

And blessings crown thy vigorous wing, 
May thy rude flight meet no rude foe, 

Delightful messenger of Spring. 



\ 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 
$St*ttffrt. 

rustic herald of the spring, 

At length, in yonder woody vale, 
Fast by the brook I hear thee sing ; 

And, studious of thy homely tale, 
Amid the vespers of the grove, 
Amid the chanting choir of love, 
Thy sage responses hail. 

The time has been when I have frown'd 
To hear thy voice the woods invade ; 

And while thy solemn accent drown'd 
Some sweeter poet of the shade : 

Thus, thought I, thus the sons of care 

Some constant youth or generous fair 
With dull advice upbraid. 

1 said, " While Philomela's song 

Proclaims the passion. o£ tl& ^ysw.* 
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It ill beseems the Cuckoo's tongue 

Her charming language to reprove. 
Alas ! how much a lover's ear 
Hates all the sober truth to hear, 
The sober truth of love ! 



When hearts are in each other blest, 
When nought but lofty faith can rule 

The nymph's and swain's consenting breast, 
How cuckoo-like in Cupid's school, 

With store of grave, prudential saws 

On fortune's power and custom's laws, 
Appears each friendly fool ! 

Yet think betimes, ye gentle train, 

Whom love, and hope, and fancy sway, 

Who every harsher care disdain, 
Who by the morning judge the day ; 

Think that, in April's fairest hours, 

To warbling shades and painted flowers, 
The Cuckoo joins his lay. 
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SONG OF THE CROW * 

■ftam tfjt «Bm*. 

Lords and ladies, for your ear 
We have a petitioner : 
Name and lineage would you know? 
'Tia Apollo's child, the Crow, 
Wailing till your hands dispense 
Gift of barley, bread, and pence. 
Be it but a lump of salt. 
His is not the mouth to halt. 
Nought that 'a proffer'd he denies : 
Long experience makes him wise. 
Who to-day gives salt, he knows. 
Next day fig or honey throws. 



,r with the Athenian!. 
They tud;the fee-simple of all that society wished to eject from 
itself; and thus stood to the Greeks somewhit in the rviaii.-.ii tf 
thai malignant person, who, according to Rabelais, breakfasts on 
the souls of serjeants-at-arms fricasseed. But this soiifrwill AN 

the Greets, but that the same use was made, in some parts, of 
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Open, open gate and door : 
Mark ! the moment we implore, 
Comes the daughter of the squire, 
With such figs as wake desire. 
Maiden, for this favour done, 
May thy fortunes, as they run, 
Ever brighten : be thy spouse 
Rich, and of a noble house ; 
May thy sire, in aged ease, 

Nurse a boy who calls thee mother ; 
And his grandame, on her knees, 

Rock a girl who calls him brother ; 
Kept as bride in reservation, 
For some favour'd near relation. 
But enough now : I must tread 
Where my feet and eyes are led, 
Dropping at each door a strain, 
Let me lose my suit or gain. 

Then search, worthy gentles, the cupboard's close 

nook; 
To the lord, and still more to the lady, we look : 
Custom warrants the suit, let it still then bear 

sway, 
And your Crow, as in duty most bounden, shall 

pray. 
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SONG OF THE SWALLOW.* 

fitmi flj e ®rctb. 

The Swallow, the Swallow, has buret on the eight, 
He brings us gay seasons of vernal delight ; 
His back it is sable, his belly is white. 
Can your pantry nought spare, 

That his palate may please, 
A tig, or a pear, 

Or a slice of rich cheese ? 
Mark, he bars all delay : 
At a word, my friend, say. 
Is it yes — is it nay f 
Do we go — do we stay ? 

* Thetongof the swallow, who, fl9 the harbinger odpring, was 
a great favourite amors the Greeks, by which, too, the little 
mendicants used to levy contributions on the good-nature of 
melr fel 



One gift and we 're gone ; 

Refuse, and anon 

On your gate and your door 

All our fury wepewr. 

Or our strength shall be tried 

On your 'sweet little bride : 

From her seat we will tear her ; 

From her home we will bear her; 

She is light, and will ask 

But small hands to the task. 

Let your bounty then lift 

A small aid to our mirth ; 
And whatever the gift. 

Let Its size speak its worth. 
The Swallow, the Swallow, 

Upon you doth wait : 
An almsman and suppliant. 

He stands at your gate ; 
Yet open, yet open 

Your gate and your door ; 
Neither giants nor grey-beards. 

We your bounty implore. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

f&ttton. 

O Nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warhlest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover's heart dost fill, 
While the jolly Hoars lead on propitious May, 
Thy liquid notes, that close the eye of day, 
First heard before the shallow cuckoo's bill 
Portend success in love. O, if Jove's will 
Have link'd that amorous power to thy soft lay, 
Now timely sing, ere the rude bird of hate 

Foretell my hopeless doom, in some grove nigh ; 
As thou, from year to year, hast sung too late 

For my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 
Whether the Muse, or Love, call thee his mate, 
Both them I serve, and of their train am I. 
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TO A WOUNDED SINGING-BIRD. 
SBarrj? Cnrntoall. 

Poor singer ! hath the fowler's gun, 

Or the sharp winter done thee harm? 
J We 11 lay thee gently in the sun, 

And breathe on thee, and keep thee warm; 
Perhaps some human kindness still 
May make amends for human ill. 

We '11 take thee in, and nurse thee well, 
And save thee from the winter wild, 

Till summer fall on field and fell. 

And thou shalt be our feather'd child; 

And tell us all thy pain and wrong, 

When thou canst speak again in song. 

Fear not, nor tremble, little bird, — 

We '11 use thee kindly now ; 
And sure there 's in a friendly word, 

An accent even thou should* st know ; 
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For kindness which the heart doth teach, 
Disdaineth all peculiar speech. 

'Tis common to the bird and brute, 

To fallen man, to angel bright, 
And sweeter 'tis than lonely lute 

Heard in the air at night- 
Divine and universal tongue, 
Whither by bird or spirit sung ! 

But hark ! is that a sound we hear 

Come chirping from its throat ; 
Faint — short — but weak, and very clear, 

And like a little grateful note ? 
Another ? ha ! look where it lies : 
It shivers — gasps — is still — it dies ! 



'Tis dead — 'tis dead ! and all our care | j 

Is useless. Now, in vain ] 

The mother's woe doth pierce the air, : <i 

Calling her nestling bird again ! ' i 

All 's vain : the singer's heart is cold, 

Its eye is dim — its fate is told ! 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

(EutcriVjie. 

No cloud, no relique of the sunken day 
Distinguishes the vest ; no long thin slip 
Of sullen light, no obscure trembling hues. 
Gome, we will rest on this old mossy bridge ! 
You see the glimmer of the stream beneath. 
But hear no murmuring : it flows silently 
O'er its soft bed of verdure. All is still ; 
A balmy night ! and, though the stare be dim. 
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Yet let us think upon the vernal showers 

That gladden the green earth, and we shall find 

A pleasure in the dimness of the stars. 

And hark ! the Nightingale begins its song, 

Most musical, most melancholy bird ! 

A melancholy bird ? Oh, idle thought ! 

In nature there is nothing melancholy. 

But some night-wandering man, whose heart was 

pierced 
With the remembrance of a grievous wrong, 
Or slow distemper, or neglected love, 
(And so, poor wretch ! filTd all things with him- 
self, 
And made all gentle sounds tell back the tale 
Of his own sorrow,) he, and such as he, 
First named these notes a melancholy strain, 
And many a poet echoes the conceit ; 
Poet who hath been building up the rhyme, 
When he had better far have stretch'd his limbs 
Beside a brook in mossy forest-dell, 
By sun or moonlight, to the influxes 
Of shapes and sounds, and shifting elements, 
Surrendering his whole spirit, of his song 
And of his fame forgetful ! so his feme 
Should share in Nature's immortality, 
A venerable thing ! and so his song 
Should make all Nature Vro&et > «&&/-*«£& 
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Beloved like Nature ! But 't will not be so ; 
And youths and maidens, most poetical, 
Who lose the deepening twilights of the spring 
In ball-rooms and hot theatres, they still, 
Full of meek sympathy, must heave their sighs 
O'er Philomela's pity-pleading strains. 

My friend, and thou, our sister! we have learnt 
A different lore : we may not thus profane 
Nature's sweet voices, always full of love 
And joyance ! "Tis the merry Nightingale, 
That crowds, and hurries, and precipitates, 
With fast, thick warble, his delicious notes, 
As he were fearful that an April night 
Would be too short for him to utter forth 
His love-chant, and disburthen his fell soul 
Of all its music ! 

And I know a grove 
Of large extent, hard by a castle huge, 
Which the great lord inhabits not ; and so 
This grove is wild with tangling underwood, 
And the trim walks are broken up, and grass, 
Thin grass and king-cups, grow within the paths. 
But never elsewhere, in one place, I knew 
So many Nightingales ; and far and near, 
In wood and thicket, over the wide grcwe, 
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They answer, and provoke each other's song, 
With skirmish and capricious passagings, 
And murmurs musical, and swift jug -jug, 



That should you close your eyes, you might 
almost 

Forget it was not day ! On moonlight hushes, 
; Whose dewy leaflets are hut half disclosed, 
1 You may, perchance, hehold them on the twigs, 
j Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright 
I and full, 

j Glittering, while many a glow-worm in the shade 
j Lights up her love- torch ! 

| A most gentle maid, 

Who dwelleth in her hospitable home, 
Hard by the castle, and at latest eve 
(Even like a lady vow'd and dedicate 
To something more than Nature in the grove) 
Glides through the pathways: she knows all their 

notes, 
That gentle maid ! and oft a moment's space. 
What time the moon was lost behind a cloud, 
Hath heard a pause of silence, till the moon 
Emerging, hath awaken'd earth and sky 
With one sensation, and these wakeful birds 



n 



j And one low piping sound more sweet than all ; 

! Stirring the air with such a harmony, j i 
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Have all burst forth is choral minstrelsy, 

As if some sodden gale bad swept at once 

A hundred airy harps ! And the hath watch' d 

Many a nightingale perch' d giddily 

On blosaomy twig still swinging from the breeze. 

And to that motion tone his wanton song. 

Like tipsy Joy that reels with tossing head. 

Farewell, O warbler ! till to-morrow ere ; 
And you, my frienda. farewell — a abort farewell ! 
We have been loitering long and pleasantly, 
And now for our dear homes. That strain again? 
Full fain it would delay me ! My dear babe. 
Who, capable of no articulate sound. 
Mars all things with his imitative bap, 
How he would place hia band beside his ear, 
His little hand, the small fore-finger up. 
And bid us listen ! And I deem it wise 
To make him Nature's playmate. He knows well 
The evening star ; and once, when he awoke 
In most distressful mood (some inward pain 
Had made up that strange thing — an infant's 

dream), 
I hurried with him to our orchard's plot. 
And he beheld the moon ; and, huah'd at once, 
Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently. 
While hiefair eyes, that swam with undropp'd tears, 



Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam ! Well ! — 
It is a father's tale ; but if that Heaven 
Should give me life, his childhood shall grow up 
Familiar with these songs, that with the night 
He may associate joy ! Once more farewell, 
Sweet Nightingale ! Once more, ray friends, 
farewell! 



THE BIRD'S NEST. 

But most of all it wins my admiration. 
To view the structure of this little work, 
A bird's nest. Mark it well, within, without. 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut. 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert. 
No glue to join : bis little beak was all. 
And yet how neatly finish'd. What nice hand. 
With every implement and means of art. 
And twenty years' apprenticeship to boot. 
Could make me such another ! Fondly then 
We boast of excellence, whose noblest skill 
Instinctive genius foils. 
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WELCOME, BAT, AND OWLET GREY. 

SftOlit. 

O welcome, Bat, and Owlet grey, 
Thus winging lone your airy way ; 
And welcome, moth, and drowsy fly, 
That to mine ear come humming by ; 
And welcome, shadows long and deep, 
And stars that from the pale sky peep ! 
O welcome all ! to me ye say, 
My woodland love is on her way. 

Upon the soft wind floats her hair, 
Her breath is in the dewy air, 
Her steps are in the whisper'd sound 
That steals along the stilly ground. 
O dawn of day, in rosy bower, 
What art thou in this witching hour ! 
O noon of day, in sunshine bright, 
What art thou in the fall of night ! 
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THE DOVE. 



Moort. 



The Dove let loose in eastern skies, 

Returning fondly home, 
Ne'er stoops to earth her wings, nor flies 

Where idle warblers roam. 

But high she shoots through air and light, 

Above all low delay, 
Where nothing earthly bounds her flight, 

Nor shadow dims her way. 

So grant me, Lord ! from every stain 

Of sinful passion free, 
Aloft, through virtue's purest air, 

To steer my course to thee ! 

No sin to cloud, no line to stay 
My soul, as home she springs ; 

Thy sunshine on her joyful way, 
Thy freedom on her wings. 
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THE HUMMING-BIRD. 

When the morning dawns, and the blest sun again 
lifts his red glories from the eastern main, 
Then through our woodbines, wet with glittering 

dews, 
The flower-fed Humming-bird his round pursues ; 
Sips, with inserted tube, the honey'd blooms, 
And chirps his gratitude as round he roams ; 
While richest roses, though in crimson drest, 
Shrink from the splendour of his gorgeous breast. 
What heavenly tints in mingling radiance fly ! 
Each rapid movement gives a different dye ; 
Like scales of burnish'd gold they dazzling show, 
Now sink to shade, now like a furnace glow ! 
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THE CARRION CROW. 

The wolf may howl, the jackal may prowl, 

Rare brave beasts are they; 
The worm may crawl in the carcase foul, 

The tiger may glut o'er his prey; — 

The bloodhound may hang with untiring fang, 

He is cunning and strong I trow; 
But Death's staunch crew holds none more true 

Than the broad- wing' d Carrion Crow. 

My roost is the creaking gibbet's beam, 

Where the murderer's bones swing bleaching ; 

Where the clattering chain rings back again 
To the night-wind's desolate screeching. 

To and fro, as the fierce gusts blow, 

Merrily rock'd am I ; 
And I note with delight the traveller's fright 

As he cowers and hastens by. 



/ 
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I scent the deeds of fearful crime, 
• I wheel o'er the parricide's head ; 
I have watch'd the sire who, mad with ire, 
The blood of his child hath shed. 

I can chatter the tales at which 

The ear of innocence starts ; 
And ye would not mark my plumage as dark, 

If ye saw it beside some hearts. 

I have seen the friend spring out as a foe, 

And the guest waylay his host, 
And many a right arm strike a blow 

The lips never dared to boast. 

I have seen the soldier millions adored 

Do other than deed of the brave, 
When he wore a mask as well as a sword, 

And dug a midnight grave. 

I have flutter'd where secret work has been done, 

Wrought with a trusty blade; 
But what did I care, whether foul or fair, 

If I shared the feast it made ? 



// 



A struggle, a cry, a hasty gash, 
A short and heavy groan ; 
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Revenge was sweet, its work was complete, 
The dead and I were alone. 

I plunged my beak in the marbling cheek, 

I perch'd on the clammy brow ; 
And a dainty treat was that fresh meat 

To the greedy Carrion Crow. 

I have follow'd the traveller dragging on 
O'er the mountains long and cold ; 

For I knew at last he must sink in the blast, 
Though spirit was never so bold. 

I hover'd close — his limbs grew stark, 
His life-stream stood to congeal ; 

And I whetted my claw, for I plainly saw 
I should soon have another meal. 

He fell, and slept like a fair young bride, 

In his winding-sheet of snow ; 
And quickly his breast had a table guest 

In the hungry Carrion Crow. 

If my pinions ache in the journey I take, 

No resting-place will do, 
Till I light alone on a church* — J ' "~ i *. 

Or a branch of the gloor 
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Famine and plague bring joy to me, 
For I love the harvest they yield ; 

And the fairest sight I ever see 
Is the crimson battle-field. 

Far and wide is my charnel range, 

And rich carousal I keep, 
Till back I come to my gibbet home, 

To be merrily rock'd to sleep. 

When the world shall be spread with tombless 
And darkness shroud all below, [dead, 

What triumph and glee to the last will be 
For the sateless Carrion Crow ! 
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THE WILD DUCK AND HER BROOD. 

<&raf>am. 

How calm that little lake ! no breath of wind 
Sighs through the reeds ; a clear abyss it seems, 
Held in the concave of the inverted sky,. — 
In which is seen the rook's dull flagging wing 
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Move o'er the silvery clouds. How peaceful sails 
Yon little fleet, the Wild Duck and her brood ! 
Fearless of harm, they row their easy way ; 
The water-lily, 'neath the plumy prows, 
Dips, re-appearing in their dimpled track. 
Yet, even amid that scene of peace, the noise 
Of war, unequal, dastard war, intrudes. 
Yon revel rout of men, and boys, and dogs, 
Boisterous approach ; the spaniel dashes in ; 
Quick he descries the prey ; and faster swims, 
And eager barks ; the harmless flock, dismay' d, 
Hasten to gain the thickest grove of reeds, 
All but the parent pair ; they, floating, wait 
To lure the foe, and lead him from their young ; 
But soon themselves are forced to seek the shore. 
Vain then the buoyant wing ; the leaden storm 
Arrests their flight ; they fluttering, bleeding fall, 
And tinge the troubled bosom of the lake. 



WOOD-VOTES. 
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TO THE SKYLARK. 



JBcltn. 



Awake ere the morning dawn— Skylark, arise I 
The last of the stars hath waned dim in the skies; 
The peak of the mountain is purpled in light, 
And the grass with the night-dew is diamonded 

The young flowers, at morning's call, open their 

eyes— 
Then up ere the hreak of day, Skylark, arise ! 
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Earth starts like a sluggard half-roused from a 

dream; 
Pale and ghost-like the mist floats away from the 

stream, 
And the cataract hoarsely that all the night long 
Pour'd forth to the desolate darkness its song, 
Now softens to music, as brighten the skies ; — 
Then up ere the dawn of day, Skylark, arise. 

Arise from the clover, and up to the cloud, 
Ere the sun leaves his chamber, in majesty proud, 
And, ere his light lowers to earth's meaner things, 
Catch the starless effulgence of heaven on thy 

wings, 
While thy gaze, as thou soarest and singest, shall 

feast 
On the innermost shrine of the uttermost east. 

Up, up with a loud voice of singing ! the bee 
Will be out to the bloom, and the bird to the 

tree, 
The trout to the pool, and the par to the rill, 
The flock to the plain, and the deer to the hill — 
Soon the marsh will resound to the plovers' lone 

cries ; — 
Then up ere the dawn of day, Skylark, arise I 
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Up, up with thy praise-breathing anthem ! alone 
The drowsy-head, man, on his bed slumbers prone ; 
The stars may go down, and the sun from the deep 
Burst forth, still his hands they are folded in sleep. 
Let the least in creation the greatest despise — 
Then up to heaven's threshold, blithe Skylark, 
arise ! 



THE BIRD'S NEST. 



All blind and unfledged, see the children of song, 
Just broke from their egg-shell, and herding 
together ; 
To the red-breasted minstrel the strangers be- 
long- 
To robin, the herald of winterly weather. 

Wide and distant she travels to look out for food, 
Her piercing eye darting on this, that, and 
t* other ; 
On the spread-wings of fondness returns to her 
brood, — 
Sweeet robin, their guardian, protector, and 
mother. 
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O, let no rude hand, while that mother 's away, 
Either take or destroy the beloved ones she 's 
feeding ! 
And gratitude's carol will joyful repay 

The heart that could not set their parent's a 
bleeding. 

The time is near come when their clothes will 
appear, 
And then, tho' the world and its creatures may 
slight ye, 
The notes of the nestlings may break on the ear, 
And the song of young robin be heard to de- 
light ye. 



TO A ROBIN. 



fir. Stnntx. 
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Come, sweetest of the feather'd throng ! 
And soothe me with thy plaintive song : 
Come to my cot, devoid of fear, 
No danger shall await thee here : 
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No prowling cat, with whisker'd face, 
Approaches this sequestered place : 
No schoolboy with his willow-bow 
Shall aim at thee a murderous blow : 
No wily limed twig here molest 
Thy olive wing or crimson breast. 
Thy cup, sweet bird ! Til daily fill 
At yonder cressy, bubbling rill ; 
Thy board shall plenteously be spread 
With crumblets of the nicest bread : 
And when rude winter comes, and shows 
His icicles and shivering snows, 
Hop o'er my cheering hearth, and be 
One of my peaceful family : 
Then soothe me with thy plaintive song, 
Thou sweetest of the feather'd throng. 



THE SKYLARK. 



*0M. 

Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 
Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea ! 

-A\ 
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Emblem of happiness, 
Bleat is thy dwelling-place — 
O, to abide in the desert with thee 1 

Wild is thy lay, and loud, 
£{/ Fpr^in the downy cloud, 

] Love gives it energy, love gave it birth, 
Where, on thy dewy wing. 
Where art thou journeying ? 

' Thy lay is in heaven, thy love is on earth. 

O'er fell and fountain sheen, 
O'er moor and mountain green, 
I O'er the red streamers that herald the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim. 
Over the rainbow's rim, 
Musical cherub, soar, singing, away. 

Then when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love be ! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place — 

to abide in die desert with thee ! 
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TO THE CUCKOO. 

SBortMtoartf). 

blithe new-comer ! I have heard 

I hear thee and rejoice ; 
Cuckoo ! shall I call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice ? 

While I am lying on the grass, 

The twofold shout I hear, 
That seems to fill the whole air's spac< 

As loud far off as near. 

Though babbling only to the vale, 
Of sunshine and of flowers. 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Ot visionary hours. 
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Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird ! but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery. 

The same, whom in my school-boy days 

I listen'd to : that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 

In bush, and tree, and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Though woods and on the green : 

And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still long'd for, never seen. 

And I can listen to thee yet, 

Can lie upon the plain, 
And listen till I do beget 

That golden time again. 
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TO THE OWL. 

Owl ! that lovest the boding sky ; 

In the murky air, — 

What sawest thou there ? 
For I heard, through the fog, thy screaming ! — 

" The maple's head 

Was glowing red, 
And red were the wings of the autumn sky ; 

But a redder gleam 

Rose from the stream 
That dabbled my feet, as I glided by !" 

Owl ! that lovest the stormy sky ! 

Speak, oh ! speak ! 

What crimsoned thy beak, 
And hung on the lids of thy staring eye ? 
1 " 'Twas blood, 'twas blood ! 

And it rose like a flood, — 
And for this I scream'd, as I glided by ! 
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Owl ! that lovest the midnight sky ! 
Again, again, 
Where are the twain ? 
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Look ! while the moon is hurrying by ! — 

" In the thicket's shade 

The one is laid, — [eye !" 

You may see, through the boughs, his moveless 

Owl ! that lovest the darkened sky ! 

A step beyond, 

From the silent pond 
There rose a low and murmuring cry : — 

" On the water's edge, 

Through the trampled sedge, 
A bubble burst, and gurgled by: 

My eyes were dim, 

But I look'd from the brim, 
And I saw, in the weeds, a dead man lie !" 

Owl ! that lovest the moonless sky ! 

Where the casements blaze 

With the faggot's rays, 
Look ! oh, look ! what seest thou there ? 

Owl ! what's this, 

That snort and hiss, 
And why do thy feathers shiver and stare ? — 

'Tishe! 'tis he! 

He sits 'mid the three, 
And a breathless woman is on the stair !" 
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Owl ! that lovest the cloudy sky ! 
Where clank the chains 
Through the prison panes, 

What there thou nearest tell to me ?— - 
" In her midnight dream, 
'Tis a woman's scream, 

And she calls on one — on one of Three !" 
Look in once more, 
Through the grated door : — 

" 'Tis a soul that prays in agony !" 

Owl ! that hatest the morning sky ! 

On thy pinions gray, 

Away ! — away ! — 
I must pray in charity. 

From the midnight chime, 

To morning prime, — 
Miserere, Domine / 



The above splendid Hues were written in reference to a murder, 
whose details somewhat disgustingly occupied the public mind, 
in 1824. 
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THE ROBIN REDBREAST. 



When- vernal breezes fan 

The fresh, ambrosial May, 
And fern-clad heath, and mountain moss 

Their spring-wove hues display. 
The Robin blithe is seen 

The fragrant bowers among. 
Flitting away on the wings of love 

In the highest strain of song, 
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Fair Summer's heats oppress 

'Neath equinoctial beams, 
When birds retire to the sylvan shades, 

And beasts to the limpid streams. 
The cotter hies him home, 

After the toils of the day ; 
What cheers him on his evening path ? 

The Robin's gladsome lay. 

Brown Autumn's dreary moan 

Reverb'rates through the glade, 
And many a sullen, whistling blast 

The forest depths invade : 
The shady leaf 's no more, 

The blue has left the hill ; 
But near yon hamlet's humble shed 

Is seen the Robin still. 

Now Winter frowns severe ; 

Congealing frosts and snow 
Come drifting keen from their arctic sphere, 

And howling tempests blow. 
But where is the songster's voice, 

The little English bird ? 
Midst the rigid scene of the winter stern, 

Is the lay of the Robin heard ? 
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O, yes ! in some cottage hedge 

He wiles the hours away, 
Sheltered by its roof, he fears 

No towering bird of prey ; 
The gracious crumbs bestow'd 

He picks, with grateful breast, 
Then hurries away to his lonely roost, 

And sings himself to rest. 

Sweet, constant, faithful bird, 

True to thy land and home, 
Whilst other birds seek other climes, 

Thou never learn'st to roam : 
In Freedom's valefe thou dwelTst, 

Though bleak, they still are free. 
May I, like the Robin Redbreast, prize 

Friends, home, and liberty ! 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 

Goldfinch, pride of woodland glade 
In thy jet and gold array'd ; 
Gentle Hrd, that lov'st to feed 
On the thistle's downy seed ; 
Freely frolic, lightly aing, 
In the sunbeam spread thy wing ! 
Spread thy plumage, trim and gay, 
Glittering in the noontide ray ! 
Ae upon the thorn-tree's stem 
Perch'd, thou sipp'st the dewy gem. 
Fickle bird, for ever roving, 
Endless changes ever loving ; 
Now in orchards gaily sporting, 
Now to flowery fields resorting ; 
Chasing now the thistle's down, 
By the gentle zephyrs blown ; 
Lightly on thou win'st thy way. 
Always happy, always gay. 
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LINES 
ON BIRDS BUILDING THEIR NESTS. 

A thousand bills are busy now, the skies 
Are winnow'd by a thousand fluttering wings, 
While all the feather'd race their annual rites, 
Ardent, begin, and choose where best to build, 
With more than human skill. Some, cautious, seek 
Sequester'd spots ; while some, more confident, 
Scarce ask a covert. Wiser, these elude 
The foes that pray upon their several kinds ; 
Those to the hedge repair, with velvet down 
Of budding sallows beautifully white. 
The cavern -loving Wren sequester'd seeks 
The verdant shelter of the hollow stump, 
And with congenial moss, harmless deceit ! 
Constructs a safe abode. On topmost boughs, 
The glossy Raven, and the hoarse-voiced Crow, 
Rock'd by the storm, erect their airy nests*. 
The Ouzel, lone frequenter of the ^jtorc^ 
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Of fragrant pines, in solemn depth of shade 
Finds rest ; or, 'mid the holly's shining leaves 
A simple bush the piping Thrush contents, — 
Though in the woodland concert he aloft 
Trills from his spotted throat a powerful strain, 
And scorns the humbler quire. The Lark, too, asks 
A lowly dwelling, hid beneath a turf, 
Or hollow, trodden by the sinking hoof; — 
Songster of heaven ! who to the sun such lays 
Pours forth as earth ne'er owns. Within the hedge 
The Sparrow lays her sky-stain'd eggs ; the barn, 
With eaves o'erpendent, holds the chattering tribe. 
Secret the Linnet seeks the tangled copse : 
And the white Owl some antique, ruin'd wall, 
Fearless of rapine, or in hollow trees, 
Which age has cavern'd, safely courts repose. 
The thievish Pie, in two-fold colours clad, [twigs, 
Roofs o'er her curious nest with firm-wreathed 
And sidelong forms her cautious door ; she dreads 
The talon'd kite or pouncing hawk, savage 
Herself: — with craft suspicion ever dwells. 
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THE PARROT. 



Camper. 



In painted plumes superbly dress'd, 
A Dative of the gorgeous East, 

By many a billow toss'd ; 
Poll gains at length the British shore. 
Fart of the captain's precious store, 

A present to his tout. 
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Belinda's maids are soon preferred 
To teach him now and then a word, 

As Poll can master it ; 
But 't is her own important charge, 
To qualify him more at large, 

And make him quite a wit. 

" Sweet Poll!" his doating mistress cries, 
" Sweet Poll !" the mimic bird replies, 

And calls aloud for sack. 
She next instructs him in the kiss ; 
'T is now a little one, like Miss ; 

And now a hearty smack. 

At first he aims at what he hears ; 
And, listening close with both his ears, 

Just catches at the sound ; 
But soon articulates aloud, 
Much to the amazement of the crowd, 

And stuns the neighbours round. 

A querulous old woman's voice 

His humourous talent next employs ; 

He scolds, and gives the lie. 
And now he sings, and now is sick, 
" Here Sally, Susan, come, come quick, 

Poor Poll is like to die !" 
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Belinda and her bird ! 't is rare 

To meet with such a well-match'd pair, 

The language and the tone, 
Each character in every part 
Sustain'd with so much grace and art, 

And both in unison. 

When children first begin to spell, 
And stammer out a syllable, 

We think them tedious creatures ; 
But difficulties soon abate, 
When birds are to be taught to prate, 

And women are the teachers. 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 

The lark sings for joy on his own loved land, 
In the furrow'd fields, by the breezes fann'd ; 

And so revel we, 

In the furrow'd sea, 
As joyous and glad as the lack casi W 



Ou the placid breast of the inland lake 
The wild duck delights her pastime to take ; 

But the Petrel braves 

The wild ocean waves. 
His wing in the foaming billow he laves. 

l'he halcyon loves, in the noontide beam, 
To follow his sport on the tranquil stream ; 

He fishes at ease 

In the summer breeze, 
But we go angling in the stormiest seas. 

No song-note have we, but a piping cry, 
That bleuds with the storm, when the winds rise 

When the land-birds wail [high ; 

We sport in the gale. 
And merrily over the ocean we sail. 



During the severe pnles in November, 1836, a Stormy Petrel 
was driven inlind, and took rjlieltur in a pigsty, in WcMiiijiwii, 

in the imsscssion nl (lie editor oi' tin- linliMvork. It afforded 
iiim M liltle amusement wliile nkimminir on the aurfiice. of a 
tuhnf voter and, strange to My, wan remnrkably tame. Cir- 
riiiusiiiiires. however, rendered it necessary thai it should lie dr- 
Mr..y-I, iii order to lie preserved, and it fnotvvith-Lir.diT- [In- 
length of time it had heen out of its "element mld"j f<d!v veritied 
the net of its being cn&ily converted into a lump l.v the utivei 
of the Feroe 'stands, by the- inline],-.' <|unT>(ity of oil (for » small 
a crature) which wu discharged from its bill after it iris killed. 
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THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Beautiful Nightingale, who shall portray 
All the varying turns of thy flowing lay ! 
And where is the lyre, whose chords shall reply 
To the notes of thy changeful melody ! 
We may linger indeed, and listen to thee, 
But the linked chain of thy harmony 
It is not for mortal hands to unbind, 
Nor the clue of thy mazy music to find. 
Thy home is the wood on the echoing hill, 
Or the verdant banks of the forest's rill, 
And soft as the south wind the branches among, 
Thy plaintive lament goes floating along. 
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TO A REDBREAST THAT FLEW IN AT MY 

WINDOW. 

©rafjam. 

Feom snowy plains, and icy sprays, 
From moonless nights, and sunless days, 
Welcome, poor bird ! Ill cherish thee ; 
I love thee, for thou trustest me. 
Thrice welcome, helpless, panting guest ! 
Fondly I'll warm thee in my breast, — 
How quick thy little heart is beating ! 
As if its brother flutterer greeting. 
Thou need'st not dread a captive's doom ; 
No ! freely flutter round my room ; 
Perch on my lute's remaining string, 
And sweetly of sweet summer sing. 
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That note, that summer note, I know : 
It wakes at once, and soothes my woe ; 
I see those woods, I see that stream, 
I see — ah, still prolong the dream ! 
Still with the songs those scenes renew, 
Though through my tears they reach my 
view. 

No more now, at my lonely meal, 
While thou art by, alone I'll feel : 
For soon, devoid of all distrust, 
Thou 'It nibbling share my humble crust ; 
Or on my finger, pert and spruce, 
Thou 'It learn to sip the sparkling juice, 
And when (our short collation o'er) 
Some favourite volume I explore, 
Be 't work of poet, or of sage, 
Safe thou shalt hop across the page ; 
Uncheck'd shalt flit o'er Virgil's groves, 
Or flutter 'mid TibuUus' loves. 
Thus, heedless of the raving blast, 
Thou 'It dwell with me till winter 's past ; 
And when the primrose tells 't is spring, 
And when the thrush begins to sing, 
Soon as I hear the woodland song, 
Freed, thou shalt join the vocal throng. 




THE GREEN LINNET. 
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Bbnbath these fruit-tree boughs, that shed 
Their snow-white blossoms on my head, 
With brightest sunshine round me spread 

Of spring's unclouded weather ; 
In this sequester' d nook how sweet 
To sit upon my orchard-seat. 
And birds and flowers once more to greet. 

My last year's friends together. 

One have I mark'd, the happiest guest 
In all this covert of the blest ; 
Hail to thee, far above the rest 
In joy of voice and pinion. 



I 
I 
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Thou Linnet ! in thy green array, 
Presiding spirit here to-day, 
Dost lead the revels of the May, 
And this is thy dominion. 

While birds, and butterflies, and flowers 
Make all one band of paramours, 
Thou, ranging up and down the bowers, 

Art sole in thy employment ; 
A life, a presence like the air, 
Scattering thy gladness without care, 
Too blest with any one to pair, 

Thyself thy own enjoyment. 

Upon yon tuft of hazel trees, 
That twinkle to the gusty breeze, 
Behold him perch'd in ecstacies, 

Yet seeming still to hover ; 
There ! where the flutter of his wings 
Upon his back and body flings 
Shadows and sunny glimmerings, 

That cover him all over.- 

My sight he dazzles, half deceives, 
A bird so like the dancing leaves ; 
Then flits, and from the cottage eaves 
Pours forth his song in gushes ; 



v 



As if by that exulting strain, 
He mock'd and treated with disdain 
The voiceless form he chose to feign, 
While fluttering in the bushes. 



THE FLAMINGO. 

Cantab til. 



And, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, oft might you the Flamingo see, 
Disporting, like a meteor, on the lakes. — 
And playful squirrel on his nut-grown tree ; 
And every sound of life was full of glee. 
From merry mock-bird's song, or hum of men; 
While heark'ning, fearing nought, their revelry, 
The wild deer arch'd his neck from glades, 

and then, 
Unlimited, sought his woods and wilderness 



; 
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While moonlight, silvering all the walls. 
Through every mouldering crevice falls, 
(Tipping with white his powdery plume. 
As shades or shifts the changing gloor 
The Owl that, watching in the barn. 
Sees the mouse creeping in the corn, 
Ab if he slept, — until he spies 
The little beast within his stretch, — 
Then starts, — and seizes on the wretch. 
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// 



THE BLACKBIRD. 



Go on, sweet bird, and soothe my care, 
Thy tuneful notes will hush despair ; 
Thy plaintive warblings, void of art, 
Thrill sweetly through my aching heart. 
Now choose thy mate, and fondly love, 
And all the thrilling transport prove, 
While I a love-lorn exile live, 
Nor transport, nor receive nor give. 

For thee is laughing Nature gay, 
For thee she pours the vernal day ; 
For me in vain is Nature drest, 
While joy is stranger to my breast ! 
These sweet emotions all enjoy; 
Let love and song thy hours employ ! 
Go on, sweet bird, and soothe my care, 
Thy tuneful notes will hush despair. 



\ 



\ 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 

lUrrg Cantioan. 

A thousand miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast : 

The sails are scatter* d abroad, like weeds, 

The strong masts shake, like quivering reeds, 

The mighty cables, and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength disdains, 

They strain, and they crack, and hearts like stone, 

Their natural hard, proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow's crown, 

And, amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

The Stormy Petrel finds a home ; — 

A home, if such a place may be, 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air ; 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 
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To warm her young, and to teach them to spring 
At once o'er the waves on their stormy wing ! 

Over the deep ! over the deep ! 
Where the whale, and the shark, and the sword- 
fish sleep, 
Outflying the blast, and the driving rain, \ 
The Petrel telleth her tale in vain ; 
For the mariner curseth the warning bird, 
Who bringeth him news of the storm unheard ! 
Ah ! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still : 
Yet he ne'er falters : — Lo, Petrel ! spring 
Once more o'er the waves on thy stormy wing ! 



THE PARROT AND THE WREN. 

A CONTRAST. 

ratartr*fo0rtf). 



Within her gilded cage confined, 

I saw a dazzling belle, 
A Parrot of that famous kind, 

Whose name was " Nonpareil. 



»> 
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Like beads of glossy jet her eyes ; 

And, smooth'd by Nature's skill, 
With pearl or gleaming agate vies 

Her finely-curved bill. 

Her plumy mantle's living hues, 

In mass opposed to mass, 
Outshine the splendour that imbues 

The robes of pictured glass. 

And, sooth to say, an apter mate 

Did never tempt the choice 
Of feathered thing, most delicate 

In figure and in voice. 

But, exiled from Australian bowers, 

And singleness her lot, 
She trills her song with tutor'd powers, 

Or mocks each casual note. 

No more of pity for regrets 

With which she may have striven ; 

But now in wantonness she frets, 
Or spite, if cause be given. 

Arch,' volatile, a sportive bird, 
By social glee inspired ; 



\\ 
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Ambitious to be or seen or heard, 
And pleased to be admired. 

This moss-lined shed, green, soft, and dry, 
Harbours a self-contented Wren, 

Not shunning man's abode, though shy, 
Almost as thought itself, of human ken. 

Strange places, coverts unendear'd, 

She never tried ; the very nest 
In which this child of Spring was rear'd, 

Is warm'd through winter by her feathery 
breast. 

To the bleak winds she sometimes gives 

A slender, unexpected strain ! 
That tells the Hermitess still lives, 

Though she appear not, and be sought in vain. 

Say, Dora ! tell me by yon placid moon, 
If calTd to choose between the favoured pair, 

Which would you be, — the bird of the saloon, 
By ladies' fingers tended with nice care, 

Caress'd, applauded, upon dainties fed, — 

Or Nature's darling of this mossy shed ? 
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THE SWALLOW PEOPLE. 

Zlynminn. 

When Autumn scatters his departing gleams* 
Warn'd of approaching Winter, gather'd, play 
The Swallow People ; and, toss'd wide around, 
O'er the calm sky, in convolution swift, 
The feather'd eddy floats ; rejoicing once, 
E'er to their wintry slumbers they retire. 
****** 

Or rather into warmer climes convey'd, 
With other kindred birds of season, there 
They twitter cheerful, till the vernal months 

Invite them welcome back 

The stork assembly meets ; for many a day 
Consulting deep, and various, ere they take 
Their arduous voyage through the liquid sky. 
And now, their route design'd, their leaders chose, 
Their tribes adjusted, clean'd their vigorous 
wings, 



And many a circle, many a short essay, 
Wheel' d round and round, in congregation fell 
The figured flight ascends, and, riding high 
The aerial billows, mixes with the clouds. 



SINGING BIRDS. 



SBtti Sortian. 



Hark ! how each bough a several music yields; 
The lusty Throstle, early Nightingale, 
Accord in tune, though vary in their tale. 
The chirping Swallow called forth by the son, 
And crested Lark, doth her division run. 
The yellow Bees the air with music fill, 
The Finches carol, and the Turtles bill. 
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THE HORNED OWL. 

Sarrg CanmmlL 

In the hollow tree, in the dull gray tower, 

The spectral Owl doth dwell ; 
Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine hour, 

But at dusk he 's abroad and well. 
Not a bird of the forest e'er mates with him ; 

All mock him outright by day ; 
But at night, when the woods grow still and dim, 

The boldest will shrink away. 
O, when the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 

Then, then is the reign of the Horned Owl ! 

And the Owl hath a bride, who is fond and bold, 

And loveth the wood's deep gloom ; 
And, with eyes that shine like the moon, stone 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom : [cold 

Not a feather she moves, nor a carol she sings, 

As she waits in her tree so still; \ \ 



I 

i 
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But when her heart heareth his flapping wings, 

She hoots out her welcome shrill. 
O when the moon shines, and dogs do howl, 
Then, then is the joy of the Horned Owl ! 

Mourn not for the Owl, nor his gloomy plight ! 

The Owl hath his share of good : 
If a prisoner he he in the broad daylight, 

He is lord in the dark green wood. 
Nor lonely the bird, nor his ghastly mate, 

They are each unto each a pride, 
Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange dark fate 

Hath rent them from all beside ! 
So when the night falls, and dogs do howl, 
O then for the reign of the Horned Owl ! 
We know not alway 
Who are kings by day, 
But the king of the night is the bold Brown Owl! 



i i 
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THE ORIOLE'S NEST. 



WtfRni. 



The Oriole builds her a pensile nest : 

It hangs by a thread, and it waves in the skies; 

Yet no foe dares that tranquil asylum molest : 
If he tempt the frail twig, it forsakes him — he 
dies. 

The lion is track'd to the wild, tangled lair ; 

In vain the whale shrinks to the dark icy wave ; 
The elephant's strength may not burst the fell 
snare, 
Nor the swift-bounding fawn find retreat in her 
cave. 

Yet the Oriole sings in her soft, fragile nest, 
Though it hang by a thread, and is rock'd by 
the gale : 
Foes are near, yet no tumult approaches her 
breast : 
Her offspring no prowling marauders aaaaiL 



i 
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THE BLACKBIRD. 

Mti. tf'&efja**. 

Go on, sweet bird, and soothe my care, 
Thy tuneful notes will hush despair ; 
Thy plaintive warblings, void of art, 
Thrill sweetly through my aching heart. 
Now choose thy mate, and fondly love, 
And all the thrilling transport prove, 
While I a love-lorn exile live, 
Nor transport, nor receive nor give. 

For thee is laughing Nature gay, 
For thee she pours the vernal day ; 
For me in vain is Nature drest, 
While joy is stranger to my breast ! 
These sweet emotions all enjoy; 
Let love and song thy hours employ! 
Go on, sweet bird, and soothe my care, 
Thy tuneful notes will hush despair. 



i 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 

Sarrg Contioatt. 

A thousand miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the roaring sea ; 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Like fleecy snow on the stormy blast : 

The sails are scatter d abroad, like weeds, 

The strong masts shake, like quivering reeds, 

The mighty cables, and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength disdains, 

They strain, and they crack, and hearts like stone, 

Their natural hard, proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! up and down ! 

From the base of the wave to the billow's crown, 

And, amidst the flashing and feathery foam, 

The Stormy Petrel finds a home ; — 

A home, if such a place may be, 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frozen air ; 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 
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But the eagle repairs to the lofty rock ; 

Serene are the skies where she plumeth her 
wing; 
And I too would build where no tempests can 
shock — 
I would build in the land of perpetual spring. 



A BIRD'S NEST 
DESTROYED BY A LITTLE BOY. 

O cruel ! — could thy infant bosom find 

No pleasure but in others' misery ? 

Come, let me tear thee from thy parents' arms, 

As thou hast torn these half -fledged innocents, 

And dash thee naked to the cold, bare stones, 

All in thy tender mother's aching sight. — 

But thou art young, and know'st not yet the cares, 

The pangs, the feelings of an anxious parent ; 

Else would thy heart, by sad experience taught, 

Weep o'er the little ruin'd family, 

And mourn the ill thy cruel hand has done. 
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THE SINGING LARK. 



Courtage. 



A gbeen and silent spot amid the hills ! 

A small and silent dell ! — O'er stiller place 

No Singing Skylark ever poised himself ! 

The hills are heathy, save that swelling slope 

Which hath a gay and gorgeous covering on, 

All golden with the never-bloomless furze, 

Which now blooms most profusely : but the dell, 

Bathed by the mist, is fresh and delicate 

As vernal cornfield, or the unripe flax, 

When, through its half-transparent stalks, at eve, 

The level sunshine glimmers with green light. 

Oh ! 't is a quiet, spirit-healing nook, 

Which all, me thinks, would love ; but chiefly he, 

The humble man, who in his youthful years 

Knew just as much of folly as had made 

His early manhood more securely wise ; — 

Here he might lie on fern or wither'd heath, 

While from the Singing Lark — that sings unseen 

The minstrelsy which solitude lovea be»fc — \ 
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And from the sun, and from the breezy air, 
Sweet influences trembled o'er his frame ; 
And he, with many feelings, many thoughts, 
Made up a meditative joy, and found 
Religious meanings in the forms of Nature ! 
And so, his senses gradually wrapp'd 
In a half-sleep, he dreams of better worlds ; 
And dreaming, hears thee still, O Singing Lark ! 
That singest like an angel in the clouds. 



// 



THE KINGFISHER. 

Why o'er the smooth and glassy wave 
Does yonder Halcyon speed so fast ? 

'T is all because she would not lose 
Her favourite calm, that will not last. 

The sun with azure paints the skies, ' 
The stream reflects each flowery spray, 

And, frugal of her time, she flies 
To take her fill of joy and play. 

\ \ 
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See her, when rude the north-wind blows, 
Warm in some rocky cell remain ; 

To seek for pleasure, well she knows, 
Would only then enhance the pain. 

" Descend," she cries, " thou hated shower, 
Deform my crystal wares to-day, 

For I have chose a fairer hour 
To take my fill of joy and play." 



TO A HEDGE-SPARROW. 



Little flutterer ! swiftly flying, 
There is none to harm thee near ; 

Kite, nor hawk, nor school-boy prying ; 
Little flutterer ! cease to fear. 

One who would protect thee ever, 
From the school-boy, kite, and hawk, 

Musing, now obtrudes, but never 
Dreamt of plunder i*> *"• ^alk. 
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He no weasel stealing slyly, 
Would permit thy eggs to take ; 

Not the pole-cat, nor the wily 
Adder, nor the writhed snake. 

May no cuckoo, wandering near thee, 
Lay her egg within thy nest ;] 

Nor thy young ones, born to cheer thee, 
Be destroy'd by such a guest. 

Little flutterer ! swiftly flying, 
Here is none to harm thee near ; 

Kite, nor hawk, nor school-boy prying, 
Little flutterer ! cease to fear. 



I ' -H 




TO THE CURLEW, 



*t $tr 



Soothed by the murmurs on the sea-beat shore, 
His dun-grey plumage floating to the gale, 
The Curlew blends his melancholy wail 

With those hoarae sounds the rushing waters pour j 

Like thee, congenial bird ! my steps explore 
The bleak, lone sea-beach, or the rocky dale. 
And shun the orange bower, the myrtle Tale. 

Whose gay luxuriance 6uits my soul no more. 
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I love the ocean's broad expanse, when drest 
In limpid clearness, or when tempests blow ; 

When the smooth currents on its placid breast 
Flow calm as my past moments used to flow ; 

Or when its troubled waves refuse to rest, 
And seem the symbol of my present woe. 



THE PEACOCK. 



OT&fn. 



Hark, yon harsh, discordant cry, 

Frighting much the murmuring eve, 
Can we joy from it receive ? 

Quickly let us pass it by : 
Uninviting doth it seem ; 
Listening, who would ever deem 

That such beauty him was nigh ? 

Let us pause — thou stately bird, 
Why was song to thee denied 
(Lesson unto useless pride), 

And on humbler throats conferr'd ? 
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None would ever heed thy call 
Utter'd only to appal ; 
Such a scream was never heard. 

See, outspread thy glories shine, 

Burnish'd by the setting sun, 

Glad, before his race is run, 
To witness splendour such as thine : — 

Ah, why thus doth Folly spurn 

Wisdom's call, and from it turn, 
Knowing not 'tis Beauty's mine ? 

How to Vice doth Virtue's voice 

Seem unable to declare 

All the charms which are her share, 
Full of discord seems her choice ; 

But, approaeh'd, how to the heart 

She doth happiness impart, 
And, taking hands with joy, rejoice. 

As on that bird yon glorious orb 

Sheds in peace his parting rays, 

So in Virtue's latter days 
Doth she all esteem absorb : 

'Neath the Sun of Righteousness, 

Which alone bath power to bless, 
Doth her call no more disturb. ^\\ 



/ 




gljaWnrare. 

When icicles hang by the wall. 

And Dick the shepherd blows hie nail. 

And Tom bears logs into the hall. 
And milk cornea frozen home in pail. 
When blood is nipt, and ways be fool. 
Then nightly sings the staring Owl, 
Tu-whit, tu-whoo, a merry note. 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 
And coughing drowns the parson's saw. 



A 
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And birds sit brooding in the snow, 
And Marian's nose looks red and raw : 
Then roasted crabs hiss in the bowl, 
And nightly sings the staring Owl, 
Tu-whit, tu-whoo, a merry note, 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 



) 
/ 



THE WHITE STORK. 

j&ituftreftg ttf tyz QHtaifr*. 

The flames are on the city wall, 
Temple, and tower, and palace fall ; 
Danger and death are hovering near, 
And shrieks of terror wound the ear. 
Look upward at that feeble bird, 
From her no cry of woe is heard ; 
With all a mother's love possest, 
She hovers fondly o'er her nest, 
And ev'ry tender art she tries, 
To bear her children through the skies. 



v 
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Poor bird ! in vain is all thy care ! 
Thy cherish'd ones must perish there : 
Their doom is seal'd, they can but die ; 
But thou may'st spread thy wings and fly. 
Thy children soon must breathe their last, 
Their death-pang will be quickly past. 
All that maternal love can do 
Has proved thee faithful, fond, and true ; 
Oh ! linger not a moment more, 
Thy chance of life will soon be o'er. 
Think ye maternal love will cease, 
When danger and distress increase ? 
Believe it not — stronger than death 
It braves the fierce volcano's breath ; 
Undaunted faces every ill, 
And bids the tempest work its will ; 
Lifts to the last its guardian shield, 
And cannot fly, and will not yield. 
That faithful bird heeds not your cry, 
She will not spread her wings and fly ; 
Think not maternal love can tire ; 
That nest will be her funeral pyre. 
More closely still she spreads her wings 
Above those feeble, trembling things. 
" Fly, faithful bird, there still is space, 
Nor perish with thy helpless race ! " 



//- 
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She heeds us not — the flames ascend, 
And all in one wide ruin blend ; 
And since their lives she cannot save, 
She shares with them one common grave. 
Firm courage, that will never quail, 
Still strongest in the stormiest gale, 
Undaunted zeal, wouldst thou behold ? 
Oh ! go not to the stern and cold ; 
But where the warm affections dwell, 
There look thou for its mightiest spell ; 
For love, e'en in its lowest form, 
Hath power the coward heart to warm, 
And in its highest, calleth down 
The strength that wins the martyr's crown** 



* " The affection which the Stork manifests for her young has 
been proverbial from antiquity. She feeds them for a long: period, 
nor quits them till they can defend and provide for themselves. 
She bears them on her wings, and protects them from danger, 
and has been known to perish rather than abandon them, an 
instance of which was exhibited in the town of Delft, in 1036, 
when a fire broke out in a building; that had a Stork's nest on 
it, containing young unable to fly. The old Stork made several 
attempts to save them, but, finding all in vain, she at last spread 
her wings over them, and in that endearing attitude expired with 
them in the flames."— Brit. Cyclop, 



II 
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THE GOLDFINCH'S NEST. 



6raf)8tt(» 

Sometimes, suspended at the limber end 

Of plane-tree spray, among the broad-leaved 

shoots, 
The tiny hammock swings to every gale ; 
Sometimes in closest thickets 'tis concealed ; 
Sometimes in hedge luxuriant, where the brier, 
The bramble, and the crooked plum-tree branch, 
Warp through the thorn, surmounted by the 

flowers 
Of climbing vetch, and honeysuckle wild, 
All undefaced by Art's deforming hand. 
But mark the pretty bird himself ! how light 
And quick his every motion, every note ! 
How beautiful his plumes ! his red-tinged head ; 
His breast of brown : and see, him stretch his 

wing; 
A fairy fan of golden spokes it seems. 
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THE THRUSH. 
CharlottE £mitf). 

Oh, herald of the Spring ! while yet 

No harebell scents the woodland lane. 
Nor atarwort fair, nor violet, 

Braves the bleak gust, and driving rain, 
'Tis thine, as through the copses rude 

Some pensive wanderer sighs along, 
To tell of hope and fortitude, 

And soothe him with thy lonely song. 
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For thee, then, may the hawthorn bush, 

The elder, and the spindle tree, 
With all their various berries, blush, 

And the blue sloe abound for thee ! 
For thee the coral holly glow 

Its armed and glossy leaves among ; 
And the pellucid mistletoe 

O'er many a branched oak be hung ! 

Still may thy nest* with soft moss lined, 

Be hidden from the invading jay ; 
Nor truant boy its oorert find, 

To bear thy callow young away. 
So thou, precursor still of good, 

Shalt to the pensive wanderer sing 
Thy song of hope and fortitude, 

Oh ! herald of approaching spring. 
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BIRDS IN SUMMER. 



m*r$ gotDitt 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; 
In the leafy trees so broad and tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace-hall, 
With its airy chambers, light and boon, 
That opens to sun, and stars, and moon ; 
That open unto the bright blue sky, 
And the frolicsome winds, as they wander by ! 



They have left their nests in the forest bough, 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and the old they wander out, 
And traverse their green world round about ; 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall, 
How, one to the other, they lovingly call :— 
" Come up, come up ! " they seem to say, 
" Where the topmost twigs in the breezes 
play!" 

. . -I 
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" Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer 

air!" 
And the birds below give back the cry, 
" We come, we come, to the branches high ! " 
How pleasant the lives of the birds must be, 
Living in love, in a leafy tree, — 
And away through the air, what joy to go, 
And to look on the green, bright earth below ! 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Skimming about in the breezy sea, 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home ! 

What a joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong, free wing, through the rosy morn, 

To meet the young sun face to face, 

And pierce, like a shaft, the boundless space ! 

To pass through the bowers of the silver cloud, 
And to sing in the thunder-halls aloud ; 
To spread out the wings for a wild free flight 
With the upper cloud-winds,— oh, what delight ! 
Oh, what would I give, like a bird, to go 
Right on through the arch of the sun-lit bow, 
And to see how the water-drops are kissed 
Into green, and yellow, and amethyst ! 
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How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth there to flee ; 
To go, when a joyful fancy calls, 
Dashing adown 'mong the waterfalls ; 
Then wheeling about, with its mates at play, 
Above, and below, and among the spray ; 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child ! 

What a joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about 'mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 
The wastes of the blossoming, purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy region old. 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 
On the leafy stems of the forest-tree, 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be ! 



\ 
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THE WHITE BIRD OF THE TROPICS. 



&t l&ittxz. 

Bird of the Tropic ! thou, who lov'st to Btray, 
Where thy long pinions sweep the sultry line. 
Or mark'st the bounds which torrid beams 
confine 

By thy averted course, that shuns the ray 

Oblique, enamour'd of sublimer day : 

Oft on yon cliff thy folded plumes recline, 
And drop those snowy feathers Indians twine, 

To crown the warrior's brow with honours gay. 

O'er trackless oceans what impels thy wing ? 
Does no soft instinct in thy soul prevail ? 

No sweet affection to thy bosom cling, 
And bid thee oft thy absent nest bewail ? 

Yet thou again to that dear spot canst spring, 
But I my long-lost home no more shall hail ! 
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TO THE MORNING LARK. 

Mti. Qpit. 

Feather' d Lyric ! warbling high, 
Sweetly gaining on the sky, 
Opening with thy native lay, 
Nature's Hymn, the eve of day ; 
Teaching soul on early wing 
Thus to soar and thus to sing ; 

While the bloom of orient light 
Guides thee in thy tuneful flight, 
May the day-spring from on high, 
Seen by Faith's religious eye, 
Cheer me with its vital ray, 
Promise of eternal day. 



IJ= 
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ON THE NIGHTINGALE'S DEPARTURE. 

ffiijarlotte ^mtti). 

Sweet poet of the woods — a long adieu ! 

Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year ! 
Ah ! 't will be long ere thou shalt sing anew. 

And pour thy music on " the night's dull ear." 
Whether on Spring thy wandering flights await. 

Or whether silent in our groves you dwell. 
The pensive muse shall own thee for her mate, 

And Btill protect the song she loves so well. 
With cautious step the love-lom youth shall glide 

Through the lone brake that shades thy mossy 
nest; 
And shepherd girls from eyes profane shall hide 

The gentle bird, who sings of pity best : 
For still thy voice shall soft affections move. 
And still be dear to sorrow, and to love I 
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AN INVITATION TO THE FEATHERED RACE. 

6raftt4. 

Again the balmy Zephyr blows, 
Fresh verdure decks the grove, 

Each bird with vernal rapture glows, 
And tunes his notes to love. 

Ye gentler warblers ! higher fly, 

And shun the noontide heat ; 
My shrubs a cooling shade supply, 

My groves a safe retreat. 

Here freely hop from spray to spray, 

Or weave the mossy nest ; 
Here rove and sing the live-long day, 

At night here sweetly rest. 

Amidst this cool translucent rill, 
That trickles down the glade, 

Here bathe your plumes, here drink your fill, 
And revel in the shade. 
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No school-boy rude, to mischief prone, 
E'er shews his ruddy face, 

Or twangs his bow or hurls a stone 
In this sequestered place. 

Hither the vocal thrush repairs, 

Secure the linnet sings, 
The goldfinch dreads no slimy snares, 

To clog her painted wings. 

Sad Philomel ! ah, quit thy haunt 
Yon distant woods among, 

And round my friendly grotto chant 
Thy sweetly plaintive song. 

Let not the harmless redbreast fear, 

Domestic bird, to come, 
And seek a sure asylum here 

With one that loves his home. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe, 
Shall store of fruit preserve ; 

Oh, let me thus your friendship bribe ! 
Come, feed without reserve. 

For you these cherries I protect, 
To you these plums belong : 
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Sweet ifl the fruit that you have peck'd, 
But sweeter far your song. 

Let then this league betwixt us made 

Our mutual interests guard, 
Mine be the gift of fruit and shade ; 

Your songs be my reward. 



THE SWALLOW. 



ftttrtitf. 

The chimney-haunting Swallow, too, my eye 
And ear well pleases. I delight to see 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet's speed 
Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter'd to young-eyed day. 
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For thee, then, may the hawthorn bush, 

The elder, and the spindle tree, 
With all their various berries, blush, 

And the blue sloe abound for thee ! 
For thee the coral holly glow 

Its armed and glossy leaves among ; 
And the pellucid mistletoe 

O'er many a branched oak be hung ! 

Still may thy nest* with soft moss lined, 

Be hidden from the invading jay ; 
Nor truant boy its covert find, 

To bear thy callow young away. 
So thou, precursor still of good, 

Shalt to the pensive wanderer sing 
Thy song of hope and fortitude, 

Oh ! herald of approaching spring. 
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BIRDS IN SUMMER. 



iflforg ftofettt 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Flitting about in each leafy tree ; 
In the leafy trees so broad and tall, 
Like a green and beautiful palace-hall, 
With its airy chambers, light and boon, 
That opens to sun, and stars, and moon ; 
That open unto the bright blue sky, 
And the frolicsome winds, as they wander by ! 

They have left their nests in the forest bough, 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and the old they wander out, 
And traverse their green world round about ; 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall, 
How, one to the other, they lovingly call : — 
" Come up, come up!" they seem to say, 
" Where the topmost twigs in the breezes 
play!" 
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" Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer 

air!" 
And the birds below give back the cry, 
" We come, we come, to the branches high ! " 
How pleasant the lives of the birds must be, 
Living in love, in a leafy tree, — 
And away through the air, what joy to go, 
And to look on the green, bright earth below ! 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Skimming about in the breezy sea, 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home ! 

What a joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong, free wing, through the rosy morn, 

To meet the young sun face to face, 

And pierce, like a shaft, the boundless space ! 

To pass through the bowers of the silver cloud, 
And to sing in the thunder-halls aloud ; 
To spread out the wings for a wild free flight 
With the upper cloud-winds,— oh, what delight ! 
Oh, what would I give, like a bird, to go 
Right on through the arch of the sun-lit bow, 
And to see how the water-drops are kissed 
Into green, and yellow, and amethyst ! 
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How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth there to flee ; 
To go, when a joyful fancy calls, 
Dashing adown 'mong the waterfalls ; 
Then wheeling about, with its mates at play, 
Above, and below, and among the spray ; 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child ! 

What a joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about 'mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 
The wastes of the blossoming, purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy region old. 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 
On the leafy stems of the forest-tree, 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be ! 
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" Come up, come up, for the world is fair, 
Where the merry leaves dance in the summer 

air!" 
And the birds below give back the cry, 
" We come, we come, to the branches high ! " 
How pleasant the lives of the birds must be, 
Living in love, in a leafy tree, — 
And away through the air, what joy to go, 
And to look on the green, bright earth below ! 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Skimming about in the breezy sea, 

Cresting the billows like silvery foam, 

And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home ! 

What a joy it must be to sail, upborne 

By a strong, free wing, through the rosy morn, 

To meet the young sun face to face, 

And pierce, like a shaft, the boundless space ! 

To pass through the bowers of the silver cloud, 
And to sing in the thunder-halls alxmd ; 
To spread out the wings for a wild free flight 
With the upper cloud-winds,— oh, what delight ! 
Oh, what would I give, like a bird, to go 
Right on through the arch of the sun-lit bow, 
And to see how the water-drops are kissed 
Into green, and yellow, and amethyst ! 
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How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 
Wherever it listeth there to flee ; 
To go, when a joyful fancy calls, 
Dashing adown 'mong the waterfalls ; 
Then wheeling about, with its mates at play, 
Above, and below, and among the spray ; 
Hither and thither, with screams as wild 
As the laughing mirth of a rosy child ! 

What a joy it must be, like a living breeze, 
To flutter about 'mong the flowering trees ; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 
The wastes of the blossoming, purple heath, 
And the yellow furze, like fields of gold, 
That gladden some fairy region old. 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea, 
On the leafy stems of the forest-tree, 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be ! 
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THE SKYLARK. 

Eiforarg <8ajett*. 

When day's bright banner, first unfurl'd 
From darkness, frees the shrouded world, 
The Skylark, singing as he soars, 
On the fresh air his carol pours ; 
But though to heaven he wings his flight, 
As if he loved those realms of light, 
He still returns with weary wing 
On earth to end his wandering. 

Aspiring bird, in thee I find 

An emblem of the youthful mind, 

Whose earliest voice, like thine, is given 

To notes of joy that mount to Heaven ; 

But, fetter'd by the toils of life, 

Its sordid cares, its bitter strife, 

It feels its noble efforts vain, 

And sadly sinks to earth again. 
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ADDRESS IN FAVOUR OF A SINGING BIRD. 
£g an Rmtxiam &alfg. 

The tuneful strains that glad thy heart, 
Ah ! whence, obdurate, do they flow ? 

Thy warbler's song, unknown to art, 
But breathes its little song of woe. 

His life of pleasure but a day, 

That transient day, how soon it flies ! 

Regard, my friend, the plaintive lay, 
Restore him to his native skies. 

E'er while a tenant of the grove, 
And blithest of the feather'd train, 

He gave to freedom, joy, and love, 
The artless, tributary strain. 

Indignant see him spurn the cage, 
With feeble wings its wires assail ; 

And now despair succeeds to rage, 

And sorrow pours the mournful tale. i 

i_ i 
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THE BIRD CAUGHT AT SEA. 



Pbbtty little feather'd fellow, 

Why so far from home dost rove ? 
What misfortune brought thee hither, 

From the green, embowering grove ? 
Let thy throbbing heart be still, 

Here secure from danger rest thee ; 
No one here shall use thee ill, 

Here no cruel boy molest thee. 
Barley-corns and crumbs of bread, 

Crystal water, too, shall cheer thee ; 
On soft sails recline thy head, 

Sleep, and fear no danger near thee. 
So when kindly winds shall speed us 

To the land we wish to see, 
Then, sweet captive, thou shalt leave us, 

Then amidst the groves be free. 
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TO A WATEB.FOWL. 

Xrgwt 

Wbithkh, 'midst Jailing dew. 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day. 
Par, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight, to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 
Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'at thou the plasty brink 
Of weedy lake, or maze of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-tide ? 
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There is a Power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 

The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 



f : 



All day thy wings have fann'd, 
At that far height, the cool thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not weary to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 



And soon thy toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer-home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
Loose o'er thy shelter'd nest. 

Thou'rt gone ; th' abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow'd up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 

He, who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 



// 
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THE CARRION CROW. 



m. «. ginftKotti). 



Tex Carrion Crow is a sexton bold, 
He raketh the dead from out of the mould ; 
He delvetb the ground like a miser old. 
Stealthily hiding his store of gold. 
Caw ! Caw ! 
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The Carrion Crow hath a coat of black, 
Silky and sleek, like a priest's, to his back ; 
Like a lawyer he grubbeth — no matter what way — 
The fouler the offal, the richer his prey. 

Caw ! Caw ! the Carrion Crow ! 

Dig ! Dig ! in the ground below ! 

The Carrion Crow hath a dainty maw, 
With savory pickings he crammeth his craw ; 
Kept meat from the gibbet, it pleaseth his whim, 
It never can hang too long for him. 
Caw! Caw! 

The Carrion Crow smelleth powder, 'tis said, 
Like a soldier escheweth the taste of cold lead ; 
No jester or mime hath more marvellous wit, 
For wherever he lighteth he maketh a hit. 

Caw ! Caw ! the Carrion Crow ! 

Dig ! Dig ! in the ground below ! 
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But mark with, how peculiar grace yon wood, 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the breeze 
Her sea of leaves : thither we turn our steps. 
And by the way attend the cheerful sound 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The merry vale between. How sweet the song 
Day's harbinger attunes [ I have not heard 
Such elegant divisions drawn from art. 
And what is he that wins our admiration ? 
A little speck that floats upon the sunbeam. 
What vast perfection cannot Nature crowd 
Into a puny point 1 The Nightingale, 
Her solo anthem sung, and all that heard, 
Content, joins in the chorus of the day ; 
She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to please. 
Nor, like the moody songsters of the world. 
Just shows her talent, pleases, takes affront, 
And locks it up in envy. 
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When day's bright banner, first unfurl'd j I 

From darkness, frees the shrouded world, j i 

The Skylark, singing as he soars, i 

On the fresh air his carol pours ; 

But though to heaven he wings his flight, 

As if he loved those realms of light, 

He still returns with weary wing 

On earth to end his wandering. 



Aspiring bird, in thee I find 
An emblem of the youthful mind, 
Whose earliest voice, like thine, is given 
To notes of joy that mount to Heaven ; 
But, fetter'd by the toils of life, 
Its sordid cares, its bitter strife, 
It feels its noble efforts vain, 
And sadly sinks to earth again. 
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ADDRESS IN FAVOUR OF A SINGING BIRD. 
£g an Rmtxiam &alfg. 

The tuneful strains that glad thy heart, 
Ah ! whence, obdurate, do they flow ? 

Thy warbler's song, unknown to art, 
But breathes its little song of woe. 

His life of pleasure but a day, 

That transient day, how soon it flies ! 

Regard, my friend, the plaintive lay, 
Restore him to his native skies. 

E'er while a tenant of the grove, 
And blithest of the feather'd train, 

He gave to freedom, joy, and love, 
The artless, tributary strain. 

Indignant see him spurn the cage, 
With feeble wings its wires assail ; 

And now despair succeeds to rage, 
And sorrow pours the mournful tale. 
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No school-boy rude, to mischief prone, 
E'er shews his ruddy face, 

Or twangs his bow or hurls a stone 
In this sequester'd place. 

Hither the vocal thrush repairs, 

Secure the linnet sings, 
The goldfinch dreads no slimy snares, 

To clog her painted wings. 






Sad Philomel ! ah, quit thy haunt 
Yon distant woods among, 

And round my friendly grotto chant 
Thy sweetly plaintive song. 



Let not the harmless redbreast fear, 

Domestic bird, to come, 
And seek a sure asylum here 

With one that loves his home. 



My trees for you, ye artless tribe, 
Shall store of fruit preserve ; 

Oh, let me thus your friendship bribe ! 
Gome, feed without reserve. 

For you these cherries I protect, 
To you these plums belong : 
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Sweet is the fruit that you have peck'd, 
But sweeter far your song. 

Let then this league betwixt us made 

Our mutual interests guard, 
Mine be the gift of fruit and shade ; 

Your songs be my reward. 



THE SWALLOW. 



gttsrtitf* 

The chimney-haunting Swallow, too, my eye 
And ear well pleases. I delight to see 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet's speed 
Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter'd to young-eyed day. 



\ 
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THE BIRD CAUGHT AT SEA. 



Pbetty little feather* d fellow, 

Why so far from home dost rove ? 
What misfortune brought thee hither, 

From the green, embowering grove ? 
Let thy throbbing heart be still, 

Here secure from danger rest thee ; 
No one here shall use thee ill, 

Here no cruel boy molest thee. 
Barley-corns and crumbs of bread, 

Crystal water, too, shall cheer thee ; 
On soft sails recline thy head, 

Sleep, and fear no danger near thee. 
So when kindly winds shall speed us 

To the land we wish to see, 
Then, sweet captive, thou shalt leave us, 

Then amidst the groves be free. 
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TO A WATER-FOWL. 



ttrgatit 



Whither, 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight, to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or maze of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-tide ? 
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There is a Power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 

The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fann'd, 
At that far height, the cool thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not weary to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 

And soon thy toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer-home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
Loose o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone ; th' abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow'd up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 

He, who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
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THE CARRION CROW. 
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Tub Carrion Crow is a sexton bold. 
He raketh the dead from out of the mould ; 
He delvcth the ground like a miser old, 
Stealthily hiding his store of gold. 
Caw! Caw! 
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The Carrion Crow hath a coat of black, 
Silky and sleek, like a priest's, to his back ; 
like a lawyer he grubbeth — no matter what way — 
The fouler the offal, the richer his prey. 

Caw! Caw! the Carrion Crow ! 

Dig ! Dig ! in the ground below ! 

The Carrion Crow hath a dainty maw, 
With savory pickings he crammeth his craw ; 
Kept meat from the gibbet, it pleaseth his whim, 
It never can hang too long for him. 
Caw! Caw! 

The Carrion Crow smelleth powder, 'tis said, 
Like a soldier escheweth the taste of cold lead ; 
No jester or mime hath more marvellous wit, 
For wherever he lighteth he maketh a hit. 

Caw ! Caw ! the Carrion Crow ! 

Dig ! Dig ! in the ground below ! 
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LINES. 

Jjurtrtrf. 

But mark with how peculiar grace yon wood, 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the breeze 
Her sea of leaves : thither we turn our steps, 
And by the way attend the cheerful sound 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The merry vale between. How sweet the song 
Day's harbinger attunes ! I have not heard 
Such elegant divisions drawn from art. 
And what is he that wins our admiration ? 
A little speck that floats upon the sunbeam. 
What vast perfection cannot Nature crowd 
Into a puny point ! The Nightingale, 
Her solo anthem sung, and all that heard, 
Content, joins in the chorus of the day ; 
She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to please, 
Nor, like the moody songsters of the world, 
Just shows her talent, pleases, takes affront, 
And locks it up in envy. 
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When day's bright banner, first unfurl'd 

From darkness, frees the shrouded world, , 

The Skylark, singing as he soars, i 

On the fresh air his carol pours ; 

But though to heaven he wings his flight, 

As if he loved those realms of light, 

He still returns with weary wing 

On earth to end his wandering. 

Aspiring bird, in thee I find 

An emblem of the youthful mind, 

Whose earliest voice, like thine, is given 

To notes of joy that mount to Heaven ; 

But, fetter'd by the toils of life, 

Its sordid cares, its bitter strife, 

It feels its noble efforts vain, 

And sadly sinks to earth again. 
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ADDRESS IN FAVOUR OF A SINGING BIRD. 
$g an American Hairs. 

The tuneful strains that glad thy heart, 
Ah ! whence, obdurate, do they flow ? 

Thy warbler's song, unknown to art, 
But breathes its little song of woe. 

His life of pleasure but a day, 

That transient day, how soon it flies ! 

Regard, my friend, the plaintive lay, 
Restore him to his native skies. 

E'er while a tenant of the grove, 
And blithest of the feather'd train, 

He gave to freedom, joy, and love, 
The artless, tributary strain. 

Indignant see him spurn the cage, 
With feeble wings its wires assail ; 

And now despair succeeds to rage, 
And sorrow pours the mournful tale. 
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No school-boy rude, to mischief prone, 
E'er shews his ruddy face, 

Or twangs his bow or hurls a stone 
In this sequestered place. 

Hither the vocal thrush repairs, 

Secure the linnet sings, 
The goldfinch dreads no slimy snares, 

To clog her painted wings. 

Sad Philomel ! ah, quit thy haunt 
Yon distant woods among, 

And round my friendly grotto chant 
Thy sweetly plaintive song. 

Let not the harmless redbreast fear, 

Domestic bird, to come, 
And seek a sure asylum here 

With one that loves his home. 

My trees for you, ye artless tribe, 
Shall store of fruit preserve ; 

Oh, let me thus your friendship bribe ! 
Come, feed without reserve. 

For you these cherries I protect, 
To you these plums belong ; 
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Sweet is the fruit that you have peck'd, 
But sweeter far your song. 

Let then this league betwixt us made 

Our mutual interests guard, 
Mine be the gift of fruit and shade ; 

Your songs be my reward. 



THE SWALLOW. 



fctnftirf. 

The chimney-haunting Swallow, too, my eye 
And ear well pleases. I delight to see 
How suddenly he skims the glassy pool, 
How quaintly dips, and with a bullet's speed 
Whisks by. I love to be awake, and hear 
His morning song twitter'd to young-eyed day. 
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THE BIRD CAUGHT AT SEA. 



Pbetty little feather' d fellow, 

Why so far from home dost rove ? 
What misfortune brought thee hither, 

From the green, embowering grove ? 
Let thy throbbing heart be still, 

Here secure from danger rest thee ; 
No one here shall use thee ill, 

Here no cruel boy molest thee. 
Barley-corns and crumbs of bread, 

Crystal water, too, shall cheer thee ; 
On soft sails recline thy head, 

Sleep, and fear no danger near thee. 
So when kindly winds shall speed us 

To the land we wish to see, 
Then, sweet captive, thou shalt leave us, 

Then amidst the groves be free. 
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TO A WATER-FOWL. 
Urjiant 

Whither, 'midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 

Vainly the fowler's eye 

Might mark thy distant flight, to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky. 
Thy figure floats along. 

Seek'st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or maze of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-tide ! 
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There is a Power, whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast, 

The desert and illimitable air, 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fann'd, 
At that far height, the cool thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not weary to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 

And soon thy toil shall end ; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer-home and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
Loose o'er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou'rt gone ; th' abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow'd up thy form ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 

He, who from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 

flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. { 
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THE CARRION GROW. 



BH. ft. atn«D0rt8- 



The Carrion Crow is a sexton bold. 
He raketh tiie dead from out of the mould ; 
He delveth the ground like a miser old. 
Stealthily hiding his store of gold. 
Caw! Caw! 
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The Carrion Crow hath a coat of black, 
Silky and sleek, like a priest's, to his back ; 
like a lawyer he grubbeth — no matter what way — 
The fouler the offal, the richer his prey. 

Caw ! Caw ! the Carrion Crow ! 

Dig ! Dig ! in the ground below ! 

The Carrion Crow hath a dainty maw, 
With savory pickings he crammeth his craw ; 
Kept meat from the gibbet, it pleaseth his whim, 
It never can hang too long for him. 
Caw! Caw! 

The Carrion Crow smelleth powder, 'tis said, 
Like a soldier escheweth the taste of cold lead ; 
No jester or mime hath more marvellous wit, 
For wherever he lighteth he maketh a hit. 

Caw ! Caw ! the Carrion Crow ! 

Dig ! Dig ! in the ground below ! 
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LINES. 

But mark with how peculiar grace yon wood, 
That clothes the weary steep, waves in the breeze 
Her sea of leaves : thither we turn our steps, 
And by the way attend the cheerful sound 
Of woodland harmony, that always fills 
The merry vale between. How sweet the song 
Day's harbinger attunes ! I have not heard 
Such elegant divisions drawn from art. 
And what is he that wins our admiration ? 
A little speck that floats upon the sunbeam. 
What vast perfection cannot Nature crowd 
Into a puny point ! The Nightingale, 
Her solo anthem sung, and all that heard, 
Content, joins in the chorus of the day ; 
She, gentle heart, thinks it no pain to please, 
Nor, like the moody songsters of the world, 
Just shows her talent, pleases, takes affront, 
And locks it up in envy. 
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THE SKYLARK. 

Eiforarg titagette. 

Whbn day's bright banner, first unfurl'd 
From darkness, frees the shrouded world, 
The Skylark, singing as he soars, 
On the fresh air his carol pours ; 
But though to heaven he wings his flight, 
As if he loved those realms of light, 
He still returns with weary wing 
On earth to end his wandering. 

Aspiring bird, in thee I find 

An emblem of the youthful mind, 

Whose earliest voice, like thine, is given 

To notes of joy that mount to Heaven ; 

But, fetter'd by the toils of life, 

Its sordid cares, its bitter strife, 

It feels its noble efforts vain, 

And sadly sinks to earth again. 



i 
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ADDRESS IN FAVOUR OF A SINGING BIRD. 
$g an &m*ruan Hafrg. 

The tuneful strains that glad thy heart, 
Ah ! whence, obdurate, do they flow ? 

Thy warbler's song, unknown to art, 
But breathes its little song of woe. 

His life of pleasure but a day, 

That transient day, how soon it flies ! 

Regard, my friend, the plaintive lay, 
Restore him to his native skies. 

E'er while a tenant of the grove, 
And blithest of the feather' d train, 

He gave to freedom, joy, and love, 
The artless, tributary strain. 

Indignant see him spurn the cage, 
With feeble wings its wires assail ; 

And now despair succeeds to rage, 
And sorrow pours the mournful tale. 



L 
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O you, whose fond parental care 
First bade my grateful song arise, 

Ernst taught me how to wing the air, 
And range abroad the boundless skies ; 

My grief for you, ah ! what can tell ! 

Who, now, each duteous rite performs ? 
And, when you bid the world farewell, 

With leaves shall shroud your lifeless forms ! 

But oh ! still deeper than the rest, 
For thee, dear partner of my love ! 

No anxious cares assail my breast — 
Ah ! whither, whither dost thou rove ? 

What clime, what unknown region hears 
Thy tender song of sorrow flow ? 

Who now thy pensive moments cheers, 
And soothes or shares thy every woe ? 

For thee I framed the tuneful lay — 
Then, tuneful lay, farewell to you ! 

To all that 's charming, all that 's gay, 
And thou, dear flatterer, Hope, adieu ! 



// 
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THE PHEASANT. 



Out prwpeeU brighten u tbey Uke their llgbt.— Toon g. 

I've Been a Pheasant from a brake 

Start up, spring forth, and aoar on high ; 

Its golden plumage, wide display'd, 
Seem'd of the lovely rainbow's dye. 

Splendid, when cowering on the ground ; 

But when upeprung, and atretch'd for flight, 
Oh, never did my wondering eyes 

In nature see ao fair a aig\&\ 
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Then rapid as the lightning's gleam, 
Or as the Indian arrow flies, 

Flitted before my eyes the beam 
Of joys I since had learn'd to prize. 

In vain I stretch'd my eager hands 
To press the shadowy piakms down ; 

The dear delight eludes the grasp, — 
I find the beauteous treasure flown. 



THE HUMMING-BIRD. 



Minutest of the featber'd kind, 
Possessing every charm combined, 
Nature, in forming thee, design'd 

That thou should'st be 
A proof within how little space 
She can comprise such perfect grace, 
Rendering thy lovely fairy race 
/ j Beauty's epitome. 
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Those burnish'd colours to bestow, 

Her pencil in the heavenly bow 

She dipp'd, and made thy plumes to glow 

With every hue 
That in the dancing sunbeam plays, 
And with the ruby's vivid blaze, 
Mingled the emerald's lucid rays 

With halcyon blue. 

Then placed thee under genial skies, 
Where flowers and shrubs spontaneous rise, 
With richer fragrance, bolder dyes, 

By her endued ; 
And bade thee pass thy happy hours 
In tamarind shades and palmy bowers, 
Extracting from unfading flowers 

Ambrosial food. 

There, lovely Bee-bird, may*st thou rove 
Through spicy vale and citron grove, 
And woo and win thy fluttering love, 

With plume so bright ; 
There rapid fly, more heard than seen, 
'Mid orange boughs of polish'd green, 
With glowing fruits and flowers between, 

Of purest white* 



/ 
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There feed, and take thy balmy rest. 
There weave thy little cotton nest, 
And may no cruel hand molest 

Thy timid bride ; 
Nor those bright, changeful plumes of thine 
Be offer'd on th' unfeeling shrine, 
Where some dark Beauty loves to shine 

In gaudy pride. 

Nor may her sable lover's care 
Add to the baubles in her hair 
Thy dazzling feathers, rich and rare ; 

And thou, poor bird, 
For this inhuman purpose bleed, 
While gentle hearts abhor the deed, 
And Mercy's trembling voice may plead, 

But plead unheard. 

Oh ! bid the thoughtless triflers know. 
Not all the hues thy plumes can show, 
Become them like the conscious glow 

Of modesty : 
And that not half so lovely seems 
The ray that from the diamond gleams, 
As the pure gem that sweetly beams 

In Pity's eye. 



// 
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TO THE CROW, THAT FLIES HOME AT 

NIGHT. 

Say, weary bird, whose level flight, 
Thus, at the dusky hour of night, 

Waves through the midway air, 
Why thus beyond the verge of day 
Is lengthen* d out thy dark delay, 

Adding another to the hours of care ? 

The wren, within her mossy nest, 
Has hush'd her little brood to rest ; 

The wild wood-pigeon, rock'd on high, 
Has coo'd his last soft notes of love, 
And fondly nestles by his dove, [sky. 

To guard her downy young from the inclement 

Haste, bird, and nurse thy callow brood, 

That wait thy slow return for food, 
On some bleak cliffs neglected tree ; 

Haste, weary bird, thy lagging flight, 

This is the chilly hour of night, 
Fit hour for rest for me and thee. 
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SONG. 

Pack clouds away, and welcome day; 

With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air, blow soft, mount, larks, aloft. 

To give my love good morrow ! 
Wings from the wind, to please her mind, 

Notes from the lark I'll borrow ; 
Bird, plume thy wing, nightingale, sing, 

To give my love good morrow. 

Wake from thy nest, robin redbreast, 

Sing, birds in every furrow ; 
And from each hill let music shrill 

Give my fair love good morrow ! 
Blackbird and thrush, in every bush, 

Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow ! 
You pretty elves, among yourselves 

Sing my fair love good morrow ! 



a 
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THE BITTER?.'. 



•BlatSfonn&'i $Ra$*Hnt. 



Now while night' 

And a rich silence hindeth earth and sky, 
I hear thy deep and long-repeated cry 
Break through the dimness, with a sudden hoom. 
From some reed-circled lonely pool, whereon 
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THE SKYLARK. 

fLiterarj? gagittt. 

When day's bright banner, first unfurl'd 
From darkness, frees the shrouded world, 
The Skylark, singing as he soars, 
On the fresh air his carol pours ; 
But though to heaven he wings his flight, 
As if he loved those realms of light, 
He still returns with weary wing 
On earth to end his wandering. 

Aspiring bird, in thee I find 

An emblem of the youthful mind, 

Whose earliest voice, like thine, is given 

To notes of joy that mount to Heaven ; 

But, fetter'd by the toils of life, 

Its sordid cares, its bitter strife, 

It feels its noble efforts vain, 

And sadly sinks to earth again. 
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ADDRESS IN FAVOUR OF A SINGING BIRD. 
3Bj> an <&mtriam ILattg. 

The tuneful strains that glad thy heart, 
Ah ! whence, obdurate, do they flow ? 

Thy warbler's song, unknown to art, 
But breathes its little song of woe. 

His life of pleasure but a day, 

That transient day, how soon it flies ! 

Regard, my friend, the plaintive lay, 
Restore him to his native skies. 

E'er while a tenant of the grove, 
And blithest of the feather'd train, 

He gave to freedom, joy, and love, 
The artless, tributary strain. 



Indignant see him spurn the cage, 

With feeble wings its wires assail ; 
And now despair succeeds to rage, 

And sorrow pours the mournful tala. x \ 
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O you, whose fond parental care 
First bade my grateful song arise, 

First taught me how to wing the air, 
And range abroad the boundless skies ; 

My grief for you, ah ! what can tell ! 

Who, now, each duteous rite performs ? 
And, when you bid the world farewell, 

With leaves shall shroud your lifeless forms ! 

But oh ! still deeper than the rest, 
For thee, dear partner of my love ! 

No anxious cares assail my breast — 
Ah ! whither, whither dost thou rove ? 

What clime, what unknown region hears 
Thy tender song of sorrow flow ? 

Who now thy pensive moments cheers, 
And soothes or shares thy every woe ? 

For thee I framed the tuneful lay — 
Then, tuneful lay, farewell to you ! 

To all that 's charming, all that 's gay, 
And thou, dear flatterer, Hope, adieu ! 



// 
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THE PHEASANT. 



Our proqMCti brighten u thcj take Ibeir flight.— You He. 

I've seen a Pheasant from a brake 
Start up, spring forth, and bout on high ; 

Its golden plumage, vide display' d, 
Seem'd of the lovely rainbow's dye. 

Splendid, when cowering on the ground ; 

But when upipning, and atretch'd for flight. 
Oh, never did my wondering eyes 

In nature see so fair a sight'. 
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Delightful visitant ! with thee 

I hail the time of flowers, 
And hear the sound of music sweet 

From birds among the bowers. 

The school-boy, wandering through the wood, 

To pull the primrose gay, 
Starts the new voice of Spring to hear, 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale ; 
An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 
Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year ! 

O could I fly. I'd fly with thee ! 

We 'd make, with joyful wing, 
Our annual visit o'er the globe, 

Companions of the Spring. 



'/ k 
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II 



TO A CITY PIGEON. 



€♦ $tgtturar. 

Stoop to my window, thou beautiful Dove ! 
Thy daily visits have touched my love ; 
I watch thy coming, and list the note 
That stirs so low in thy mellow throat, 

And my joy is high 
To catch a glance of thy gentle eye. 

Why dost thou sit on the heated eaves, 

And forsake the wood, with its freshened leaves ? 

Why dost thou haunt the sultry street, 

When the paths of the forest are cool and sweet ? 

How canst thou bear 
This noise of people — this breathless air ? 



Thou alone of the feather'd race 

Dost look unscared on the human race ; 
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Thou alone, with a wing to flee, 
Dost love with man his haunts to be ; 

And the " gentle Dove" 
Has become a name for trust and love. 

A holy gift is thine, sweet bird ! 
Thou'rt named with childhood's earliest word ; 
Thou 'rt link'd with all that is fresh and wild 
In the prison'd thoughts of the city child ; 

And thy even wings 
Are its brightest image of moving things. 

It is no light chance : thou art set apart, 
Wisely, by Him who tamed the heart, 
To stir the love for the bright and fair, 
That else were seal'd in the crowded air. 

I sometimes dream 
Angelic rays from thy pinions stream. 

Come ! then, ever, when daylight leaves 
The page I read, to my humble eaves ; 
And wash thy breast in the hollow spout, 
And murmur thy low, sweet music out — 

I hear and see 
Lessons of Heaven, sweet bird, in thee ! 
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BIRDS OF PASSAGE. 



Birds, joyous birds of the wand'ring wing ! 
Whence is it ye come with the flowers of spring ? 
— " We come from the shores of the green old 

Nile, 
From the land where the roses of Sharon smile ; 
From the palms that wave through the Indian sky, 
From the myrrh-trees of glowing Araby. 

" We have swept o'er cities, in song renown'd— ■ 

Silent they lie, with the deserts round ! 

We have cross'd proud rivers, whose tide hath 

roll'd 
All dark with the warrior blood of old ; 
And each worn wing hath regain'd its home. 
Under peasant's roof-tree, or monarch's dome." 

And what have ye found in the monarch's dome, 
Since last ye traversed the blue sea'a CcmedlI 
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— " We have found a change, we have found a 

pall, 
And a gloom overshadowing the banquet's hall, 
And a mark on the floor, as of life-drops spilt— 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we built !" 

Oh, joyous birds, it hath still been so ! 
Through the halls of kings doth the tempest go ! 
But the huts of the hamlet lie still and deep, 
And the hills o'er their quiet a vigil keep. 
Say, what have ye found in the peasant's cot. 
Since last ye parted from the sweet spot. 

— " A change we have found there, and many a 

change ! 
Faces and footsteps, and all things strange ! 
Gone are the heads of the silvery hair, 
And the young that were have a brow of care ; 
And the place is hush'd where the children play'd — 
Nought looks the same, save the nest we made !" 



vi 



Sad is your tale of the beautiful earth, 
Birds, that o'ersweep it in power and mirth ! 
Yet, through the wastes of the trackless air, 
Ye have a guide, and shall we despair ? 
Ye over desert and deep have pass'd — 
So shall we reach our home at last ! 



WOODtTOTEB. 




THE THROSTLE. 



Vaeibd as his plumes, and as his plumes 
Blend beauteous each with each, so run hi 

notes. 
Smoothly, with many a happy rise and mil. 
How prettily upon his parded breast 
The vividly- contrasted tints unite 
To please the admiring eye ! So, loud and soft. 
And high and low, all in his notes combine. 
In alternation sweet to charm the ear. 
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THE FALCON. 
Sfetmar* 

By the heath stood a Lady, 

All lonely and fair ; 
As she watch'd for her lover 

A Falcon flew near. 
*' Happy Falcon ! " she cried, 

" Who can fly where he list ; 
And can choose in the forest 

The tree he loves best ! 

" Thus, too, had I chosen 

One knight for mine own, 
Him my eye had selected, 

Him prized I alone. 
But other fair ladies 

Have envied my joy r 
And why ? for I sought not 

Their bliss to destroy. 
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" As to thee, lovely Summer ! 

Returns the bird's strain ; 
As on yonder green linden 

The leaves spring again ; 
So constant doth grief 

At my eyes overflow, 
And wilt not thou, dearest, 

Return to me now ? 

" Yes, come, my own hero, 

All others desert ! 
When first my eye saw thee, 

How graceful thou wert ! 
How fair was thy presence, 

How graceful, how bright ! 
Then think of me only, 

My own chosen knight ! " 



11 
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THE LARK. 

The livelong night, as was my wonted lot, 
In tears had pass'd, nor yet day's orb was hot, 
When forth I walk'd, my sorrows to beguile, 
Where freshly smelling fields with dewdrops smile. 

Already with his shrilling carol gay 

The vaulting Skylark hail'd the sun from far ; 

And with so sweet a music seem'd to play 

My heart-strings round, as some propitious star 

Had chased whate'er might fullest joyaunce mar : 

Bathed in delicious dews that morning bright, 

Thus strove my voice to speak my soul's delight. — 

Hark ! Hark ! 

Thou merry Lark ! 
Reckless thou how I may pine ; 
Would but Love my vows befriend, 
To my warm embraces send 

That sweet fair one, 

Brightest, dear one, 
Then my joy might equal thine. 
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Hark! Hark! 

Thou merry Lark ! 
Reckless thou how I may pine ; 
Let Love, tyrant, work his will, 
Plunging me in anguish still : 

Whatsoe'er 

May be my care, 
True shall bide this heart of mine. 

Hark! Hark! 

Thou merry Lark ! 
Reckless thou what griefs are mine ; 
Gome, relieve my heart's distress, 
Though in truth the pain is less, 

That she frown, 

Than if unknown 
She for whom I ceaseless pine. 

Hark! Hark! 

Thou merry Lark ! 
Reckless thou how I may pine. 
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ON SHOOTING A MOOR-HEN OFF HER 
NEST BY MISTAKE. 



i 



Thy droopit wing anes cheerful flew, 
Naw cauld and wat wi* nightly dew, 

Poor murder'd thing ; 
As fate drew near, the wind did sigh, 

And dreary sing. 

Then thought some lavrock cam to rest, 
Tfyrt might aside thy peaceful nest, 

In safety sweet ; 
Or, that it was the wind that pass'd, 

On sightless feet. 

But, oh ! it was nae lavrock sweet 
That nod by thee wi' tender feet 

The dewy gran* ; 
But, oh ! it was relentless fate, 

The mortal gun. 
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^y e gg* z™ cauld, and wat, and dead, 
And by them lies thy peaceful head, 

In death's last sleep. 
I saw thee limping to thy bed, 

To mourn and weep. 

Thou kept them frae the wind and rain, 
But a' thy cares and hopes were vain, 

Which thou possest ; 
Baith bird and eggs are dead and gane, 

To endless rest. 

When thou did'st live, puir murder'd thing, 
Ilk dewy morn on whirring wing, 

Exulting sprang ; 
Then gae'd the moors and mosses ring 

Wi' thy glad sang. 

Thy mate sits by thee, yet alane, 
He little thinks that thou art gane 

To life's last goal ; 
For still he makes his woeful mane, 

To cheer thy soul. 

The muirland herd was oft thy fear, 
As he thy haunts did wander near, 

At even dark ; 
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Nae mair the foxes' yelp thou'lt hear, 

Or colly bark. 

The little humble daisy smiled, 

Wi' cheerfu' face, sae meek and mild, 

Now drops a tear ; 
The heather bush waves wae and wild. 

Forlorn and drear. 

Ah, me ! mayhap, in yonder vale, 
Some orphan lives to weep and wail, 

From hope outcast ; 
And, shiv'ring, tells his woeful tale 

Unto the blast. 

E'en like to thine the orphan's lot, 
His name and place shall be forgot, 

In silent gloom ; 
The dreary winds shall hold their route 

Out o'er his tomb. 

Here, rest in peace, receive a tear, 
The mighty heron's cry I hear, 

The dark comes fast ; 
The spark in yonder cot looks drear, 

Adieu ! and rest. 
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THE GOLDFINCH. 

ffitetmar. 

There sat upon the linden-tree 

A bird, and sang its strain ; 
So sweet it sang, that, as I heard, 

My heart went back again. 
It went to one remember' d spot, 

It saw the rose-trees grow, 
And thought again the thoughts of love 

There cherish'd long ago. 

A thousand years to me it seems 

Since by thy face I sate, 
Yet thus t* have been a stranger long 

Was not my choice, but fate : 
Since then I have not seen the flowers, 

Nor heard the bird's sweet song ; 
My joys have all too briefly past, 

My griefs been all too long. 
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THE LINNET'S NEST. 



Sartoto. 



The busy birds with nice selection cull 

Soft thistle-down, grey moss, and scattered wool ; 

Far from each prying eye the nest prepare, 

Form'd of warm moss, and lined with softest hair. 

Week after week, regardless of her food, 

The incumbent Linnet warms her future brood ; 

Each spotted egg with ivory bill she turns, 

Day after day with fond impatience burns ; 

Hears the young prisoner chirping in his cell, 

And breaks in hemispheres the fragile shell. 
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THE BLUE BIRD. 



ait?* osraian. 



Whbk Winter's cold tempests and snows are no 
more, 
Green meadows and brown-furrow'd fields 
re-appearing, 
The fishermen hauling their shad to the shore, 
And cloud-cleaving geese to the lakes are 
a-steering ; 
When first the lone butterfly flits on the wing, 
When red glow the maples, so fresh and so 
pleasing, 
O then comes the Blue Bird, the herald of Spring ! 
And hails with his warblings the charms of the 
season. 
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Then loud piping frogs make the marshes to ring ; 
Then warm glows the sunshine, and fine is the 
weather ; 
The blue woodland flowers just beginning to 
spring, 
And spicewood and sassafras budding together. 
O then to your gardens, ye housewives, repair, 
Your walks border up, sow and plant at your 
leisure ; 
The Blue Bird will chant from his box such an air, 
That all your hard toils will seem truly a 
pleasure ! 

He flits through the orchard, he visits each tree, 

The red-flowering peach, and the apple's sweet 
blossoms ; 
He snaps up destroyers wherever they be, 

And seizes the caitiffs that lurk in their bosoms ; 
He drags the vile grub from the corn it devours, 

The worms from their webs, where they riot 
and welter ; 
His song and his services freely are ours, 

And all that he asks is — in summer a shelter. 

The ploughman is pleased when he gleans in his 
train, 
Now searching the furrows — now mounting to 
cheer him ; 
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The gard'ner delights in his sweet, simple strain, 
And leans on his spade to survey and to hear 
him; 
The slow ling'ring schoolboys forget they'll be 
chid, 
While gazing intent as he warbles before them, 
In mantle of sky-blue and bosom so red, 
That each little loiterer seems to adore him. 

When all the gay scenes of the Summer are 
o'er, 

And Autumn slow enters so silent and sallow, 
And millions of warblers, that charm'd us before, 

Have fled in the train of the sun-seeking 
swallow ; 
The Blue Bird, forsaken, yet true to his home, 

Still lingers, and looks for a milder to-morrow, 
Till forced by the horrors of winter to roam, 

He sings his adieu in a lone note of sorrow. 

While Spring's lovely season, serene, dewy, 
warm, 
The green face of earth, and the pure blue of 
Heav'n, 
Or Love's native music have influence to charm, 
Or Sympathy's glow to our feelings are giv'n ; 



/ 
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Still dear to each bosom the Blue Bird shall be, 
His voice, like the thrillings of Hope, is a 
treasure, 
For, thro' bleakest storms, if a calm he but see, 
He comes to remind us of sunshine and 
pleasure ! 



* « The Blue Bird,*' says Wilson, " in his motions and general 
character, has great resemblance to the robin redbreast of Buf- 
fon ; and, had he the brown-olive of that bird instead of his own 
blue, could scarcely be distinguished from him. Like him, he is 
known to almost every child ; and shews as much confidence in 
man, by associating with him in summer, as the other by his fa- 
miliarity in winter. His society is courted by the inhabitants 
of the country, and few farmers neglect to provide for him, in 
some suitable place, a snog little summer-house, ready fitted and 
rent free. For this he more than sufficiently repays them by the 
cheerfulness of his song, and the multitude of injurious insects 
which he daily destroys." 
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TO THE WILD BULFINCH, AND THOSE 
WHO KNOW HIM IN THE WOODS. 



Bui.lt, sweet bird, I love thy note 

Of wildest minstrelsy. 
When thou dost tune thy murmuring throat. 

And art at liberty. 

^ 
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Thou art the fairies' mournful lyre, 
Which tells of broken vows, 

When they from frolic mirth retire 
To weep amidst the boughs. 

Thou art the zephyr's softest breath, 
Which sighs along the gale, 

When zephyrs raise, for summer's death, 
Their melancholy wail. 

It is the Spirit of the leaves, 
Which lingers near the dead, 

And through thy beak of sable grieves 
For life and beauty fled. 

For this, and for thy melody, 

Thy soft and plaintive tone, 
I '11 love thee, Bully, till I die, 

But not for this alone. 



I scarce know how, but thou dost tell 

Of sorrow, love, and bliss, 
When, choked with tears, I breathed ' farewell/ 

And seal'd it with a kiss. 
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T 'was winter, — but the sun-beams shed 

Their light o'er sleeping earth p 
like smiles which stay, though life be fled, 

The type of happier birth ! 

The copse which closed the world was bare, 
Each flower and leaf had perish'd : 

Save thou and we, no life was there, 
No hope which once we cherish'd. 

Who made the ' we ?' 'tis, Bully, thou, 

And only thou canst say : 
Thou only heardst our parting vow, 

Whilst throned upon thy spray. 

Thou saw'st our tears in silence flow, 

Our love amidst despair ; 
Thou caught'st the essence of our woe, 

And murmur d it in air. 



For this, I '11 love thee till I die ; 

For this, my prayers are given 
For love and life, with liberty, — 

Without, what 's earth or heaven ! 



/±=r_-.__r:-_ 



Sweet sylvan bird, till thou shalt die, 
1 1} wis* thee, Butty, tibia; 

And, after death, a purer sky, 
A tiny world of bliss I 



* The BnUncb is a Mate Of nature doea not aintc,— it haa bat 
One melancholy note, at least, inch It the idea it convcyn to the 
human ear. The poor blrdi which are kept in prison by our 
" gentle fair," one their musical talent to the art* of education, 
and, in aome instances, to thit brutal act of cruelty, piercing the 
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